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PREFACE 


Differences in the types of farming in Kentucky, in a broad 
sense, are evident to the most casual observer. The underlying 
causes and resulting association of crops, livestock, and pasture, 
however, are not so easily recognized. It is hoped that this 
bulletin will be of value in pointing out these influences and the 
resulting relationships. 

For the purposes of analysis, the farming of the state has 
been divided into eight type-of-farming areas, and these have 
been further divided into twenty-three subtypes. The names 
given are taken from common usage but may or may not apply 
to the same area with, which the name has been used heretofore. 

The information upon which this study is based has been 
gathered from numerous sources, including Federal Census 
reports, publications of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, historical texts and treatises, conferences and conyersa- 
tions with numerous persons, and observation in the field. 
Wherever possible, statistical material was used and, except 
where otherwise noted, such material is from the 15th Federal 
Census, 1930. In a tew instances some interpolation was neces- 
sary in order to maintain the continuity of the description in 
presenting each area and subarea in its relative position with 
respect to the whole. 

Since it is quite impossible to go into great detail in deserib- 
ing each subarea of the state, it is suggested that those who 
desire further information write to the Department of Farm 
Economics, Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The agriculture of Kentucky ranges from tbe simple sub- 
sistence type in which the products are consumed at home to 
the highly commercial kind in which the products are to be sold; 
from the farming which produces only crops to that which pro- 
duces only livestock and livestock products. Farms of a given 
type may be found in widely separated parts of the state or may 
be concentrated in a well-defined area almost to the exclusion of 
other types. An area in which a given type predominates is 
called a type-of-farming area, 

The object of the study reported in this bulletin is to ascer- 
tain what types of farming are found in the state, to define the 
areas in which certain types predominate, and to learn the causes 
which produced these type-of-farming areas. The findings 
should aid in a better understanding of Kentucky agriculture 
and make for more effective extension work, teaching, and re- 
search, and better use of resources by farmers. 
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Types of Farming in Kentucky 
By BRUCE POUNDSTONE and WALTER J. ROTH*} 


CHARACTER OF THE AGRICULTURE 


Kentucky’s agriculture dates from 1774 when the first set- 
tlement was established at Harrodsburg, in what is now Mercer 
county. The settlement of Kentucky developed from the west- 
ward movement of the growing population on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Pushing past the inhospitable ridges of eastern Ken- 
tucky into the central part, the pioneers settled in the fertile 
area now known as the Bluegrass. Other settlements quickly 
followed Harrodsburg and by 1792, when Kentucky was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a state, the Bluegrass had 125 settlements, 


The other portions of the territory were settled somewhat 
later, but altho that area in the western part of the state now 
known as the Pennyroyal was early recognized as having con- 
siderable merit, it was virtually uninhabited up to 1780. St. 
Asaph, near the present site of Stanford, was established in 
1775, Elizabethtown about 1780. By 1790 settlers to the number 
of 4,000 or 5,000 had penetrated the Pennyroyal from those two 
settlements as well as from others. 


* Bruce Poundstone, Assistant in Farm Management, Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Walter J. Roth, Senior Agricultural Hcon- 
omist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


+The authors express their appreciation to county agents, Smith- 
Hughes teachers, members of the staff of the Kentucky Agricultural Hx- 
periment Station, farmers, and many others who lent their aid and earnest 
cooperation thruout the development of this study. and gratefully acknowl- 
edge the active interest of Dr. W. D. Nicholls, Head of the Department 
of Farm Hconomics, and Dr. C. L. Holmes, in charge, Division of Farm 
Management and Costs of the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
and their many helpful suggestions while directing this project. All the 
charts and maps in this bulletin were prepared by the Graphic Section of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under the direction of R. G@. Hainsworth. 
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The settlement of eastern Kentucky did not take place until 
the last decade of the 18th century, primarily because of the 
rough topography and the poor soil, a contrast to the smooth, 
rolling lands of the Bluegrass and the Pennyroyal. Catletts- 
burg was not settled until 1807, tho some settlements in the Big 
Sandy Valley were made prior to that date. 

The farming of these early Kentucky settlers was, of neces- 
sity, the self-sufficing type. Little agriculture was possible, 
except the raising of corn, beans, pumpkins, and melons in the 
clearings. The principal implements of the pioneer were the 
axe, the hoe, and the sickle or scythe. Gradually agriculture 
expanded to include livestock under open range conditions and 
the keeping of cows to supply milk to the household. The first 
crop of wheat in Kentucky was harvested in 1777 from a patch 
of four acres near the walls of the Harrodsburg settlement. 
The first gristmill was erected in 1782. Potatoes, turnips, and 
garden vegetables were added to the restricted resources. Hemp, - 
flax, and cotton were planted and orchards set out. For a num- 
ber of years the media of exchange consisted largely of com- 
modities, including furs, whisky, handwoven textiles, and tobacco. 
By 1790 barter econcmy in Kentucky was changing to a money 
economy altho, as in most pioneer communities, money was 
scarce. Gradually sufficient land was cleared to permit produc- 
tion of a considerable market surplus. The distance and the 
limited transportation facilities at. that time precluded sending 
to market many of the products from the soil of Kentucky. The 
markets available to these settlers in the last two decades of the 
18th century were the eastern seaboard cities and towns, New 
Orleans, the West Indies, and Europe. To reach any one of 
these points a long overland trip eastward or by boat via the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans was necessary. The 
length of time involved in transport prohibited sending perish- 
ables. The high cost of transport prohibited sending any but 
products with a high market value. However, surplus products 
did go to these markets as evidenced by the flatboat load of 
hams, butter, and tobacco shipped to New Orleans from the 
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vicinity of Frankfort in the spring of 1787. Later shipments 
included flour and bacon. These goods were exchanged for 
money and merchandise, particularly necessities which the set- 
tlers could not supply for themselves locally, such as the goods 
of Europe, the West Indies, and New Orleans. 


Interest attaches to this early commerce not for itself but 
because of the agricultural activities implied: the production of 
wheat, dairy cattle, and swine. Both cattle and swine involve 
feed production including corn and hay, altho hogs roamed at 
will, feeding on the abundant mast of the forests, and the cattle 
grazed on the open Jand. 


Altho most of Kentucky’s settlers possessed only modest 
means, there were some with ample means who acquired and 
operated large areas of land. Such men were attracted to the 
areas of good soil, satisfactory topography, and navigable rivers. 
This is coroborated by the concentration of the slave population, 
as shown for the years 1790, 1800, and 1860 (Fig. 1). 

With, the growth of Kentucky’s agriculture, a great many 
cattle, hogs, horses, and mules were driven directly to market. 
The driving of cattle and hogs came to be a specialized employ- 
ment with more or less standardized practices. The stock were 
concentrated at Lexington and Paris for driving to the south- 
eastern plantation regions and to western Georgia and Alabama. 
Large numbers were driven along the Big Sandy, the Upper 
Ohio, the James, and the Potomac valleys to the markets of the 
north, Atlantic states or of eastern Virginia. In the two decades 
prior to the Civil War the driving of hogs and cattle diminished 
because of pork and beef packing establishments at Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Nashville. The lower Mississippi markets took 
large numbers of hogs in the form of pickled pork, mainly 
shipped down the Mississippi river. 

Of the major crops of the early farming in Kentucky, 
tobaceo, corn, and livestock feeds remain. Hemp, formerly im- 
portant, hag practically disappeared. Wheat, too, has become 
less important; in 1929 only five percent of the Kentucky farm- 
ers reported growing it. 
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SLAVES: NUMBER, 1790 


Fig. 1. Distribution and number of slaves. 


Eachdot 
represents 
200 slaves 


Each dor 
represents 
200 slaves 


Each dot 
represents 
200 slaves 
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According to Fig. 2, a little over three-fourths of the land 
area of the state is in farms. Land not in farms consists largely 
of coal and timber holdings and of poor land such as rock out- 
crop or broken territory of little agricultural value, railroad and 
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Fig. 2. Utilization of land in Kentucky, 1849-1929. 
highway rights of way, and land used for towns, cities, parks, 
game refuges, and other non-farm purposes. The area of land 
now in farms, as is evident from Fig. 2, is smaller than it was 
in 1910 when almost 90 percent in farms was reported. The 


figure for 1930 is the lowest since 1870. 
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Changes in the composition of the land in farms since 1850 
also are shown in Fig. 2. The amecunt of improved land! 
decreased simultaneously with the decline of tillable farm land. 
Altho there was a general increase in acreage of improved land 
from 1850 to 1910, the most rapid increase came in the period 
from 1880 to 1910, probably as a result of the post Civil War 
expansion. The acreage in the harvested crops—corn, all small 
grain, hemp, tobacco, and hay—had a more gradual rise and 
only recently has begun to decline. These harvested crops 
occupy about one-fifth of the total land area, or about one-fourth 
of the farm area at the present time, and compose 94 percent of 
all harvested crops. These proportions are but slightly dif- 
ferent from those given by the census of 1880. As shown in 
Fig. 2, an increase in crops harvested followed 1880 and reached 
its highest point in 1900. The decline, evident in 1910, was 
arrested in 1920, only to reappear in 1930 as a continued trend. 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of land in Specified Crops, in Kentucky. 


In Fig. 3 the changes are shown in the proportion of the 
crops harvested in the various census years. Corn, altho vary- 
ing somewhat, retained its position of more than half of the 
total. The proportion of small grain, however, decreased 


1 Improved land is no longer reported in the census as such but may be 
taken as crops harvested, idle crop land (plus crop failure) and plowable 
pasture. To this should be added a small figure for the farmstead. 
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definitely and almost continuously, and is now barely one-fourth 
of the proportion for 1880. The proportion of hay increased 
almost fivefold, from 1880 to 1930, and that of tobacco doubled 
in the last fifty years. 


Figure 4 shows the changes in the number of livestock per 
1,000 acres of farm land. The most outstanding change was in 
the number of swine, reported as 136 in 1850 and only 52 in 
1930.2, This decrease in the number of hogs in Kentucky ac- 
companied and undoubtedly was occasioned by the opening of 
the great corn-growing regions of the prairie states, which since 
then have become the chief corn and hog producing areas of 
the nation. This shift away from swine production in Ken- 
tucky was accompanied in 1880 by an increase in the number 
of cattle, sheep, and poultry. Part of the increase in all cattle 
production was due to an increase in the number of dairy cows. 
Work animals have not changed materially over the period of 
available figures. 


The increase in the number of dairy cows, is of particular 
importance inasmuch as, from 1850 thru 1880, cows were prob- 
ably kept chiefly for family use. Following 1880 the number 
gradually increased io almost double, indicating the production 
of market milk and cream; in other words, commercial dairying.’ 


This increase in cows, all cattle, and sheep is associated with 
the increase in hay, as seen in the crop picture in Fig. 3. Of 
particular interest is the continuance of corn production at about 
the same figure over the period of the available data. A con- 
tinuation of corn production was necessitated not only by its 
high acre-value, in comparison with other crops possible in the 
Same area, but also by the diversity of its feeding uses, which 


increased as hog production decreased. Much of the corn was 


2Some changes in numbers have resulted from changes in the date of 
enumeration. For example, the enumerations from 1850 to 1900, inclusive, 
were as of June Ist. For 1910 the date was April 15; for 1920 and 1925, 
January 1; for 1930, April 1. January enumerations would report smaller 
numbers of poultry, feeder swine, and lambs than those of spring months 
or those of summer. The number of dairy cows probably was little affected 
by these changes. Beef feeding animals probably were more numerous on 
January 1 than in the summer. 

’'The recent increase in number of milk cows is due in part to a more 
rigid classification in the census. 
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Fig. 4. Livestock per 1000 acres of farm land, in Kentucky. 
used as food for man also, especially in the areas where farming 
was of the subsistence type. 
Present Use of Land. Of the land area of the state, 77.5 
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percent is in farms. This land in farms, however, is not all 
available for crop production or even for crop and pasture use; 
parts of it fall into the classifications, ‘‘woods not pastured”’ 
and ‘‘other farm land.’’* (Table 1 and Fig. 8.) 


Of importance in considering the agriculture of Kentucky 
is the proportion of farm land that is reported as tillable. This 
is the potential crop land, classified in the census as crop land 
and plowable pasture. A little over three-fifths of Kentucky’s 
farm land is reported as tillable. The remainder is not tillable_ 
because of wooded cover, stoniness, roughness, or lack of drain-: 
age. Woodland makes up almost one-fourth of the area in 
farms, including a large proportion of the untillable land. Un- 
doubtedly much eroded land, once woodland but now cleared for 
crops or pasture, is reported as tillable because of this former 
use for crops. Clearing is still proceeding in many parts of the 
state on both hillsides and bottoms. Much of the slope land 
should never have been cleared; it should be allowed to go back 
to woods if not actually replanted to trees. The area reported 
as tillable, therefore, is larger than good farm practice would 
justify. 

Of importance also is the area in harvested crops plus total 
pasture since these two elements constitute the productive use 
of farm land affecting both crops and livestock. It constitutes 
about two-thirds of the farm land of the state. Altho a trifle 
over one-third of the farm land is reported as potential crop 
land, idle land reduces the figure for harvested crops to about 
one-fourth of the farm land area (Table 1). 

Pasture alone occupies more than half again as much land 
as is used for harvested crops. The designation “‘pasture’’ is 
not accurate and probably includes much relatively unproduc- 
tive land in some of the areas. However, it does represent the 
attempt to use the land surface and, for the state as a whole, it is 
significant that a larger part of the farm area is reported as 
pasture than is reported as harvested crops. Generally the 
land that is unfit for crops, that is land classed as not plowable, 


4 Other farm land is land used for farmsteads, building sites, lanes, etc. 
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Table 1. Farm Land. Distribution into Land-Use Classes. 1930./ 


Distribution 
Land-Use Class 
Acres Percent 
| 

Harvested scrops == Bs ee eee 5,330,821 | 26.8 
dilemetariunes. end et all wae se eee ee ee | 1,596,094 | 8.0 

NO caleero plan dd 8s eee es re ee | 6,926,915 | 34.8 
PIO Wa DICE Dass Cure eae ee ee ee ee 5,394,648 | 27.1 
VViOOGS Das tun cite are see eee Cee eh ee ee | 1,402,831 | 7.0 
OLHers PASTE Chee eee Pe ee ee WS 2 20400 | 6.6 

ROtAleDASCULC: ase ie 8,119,956 40.7 
VWiOGGSpnote Das Lute yess eee ee one eee period 3,393,195 17.0 
Otherstarcraag a1 Glee ee see ee Pee eS! 1,486,620 Reo 

Grandeto tal) sae 5 ere eae es Oe eS 19,927,286 100 


4 Data, frome U. Se Census. 


is left for pasture. Of the pasture land, however, almost three- 
fourths is reported as plowable pasture, an indication that a 
fairly large proportion of presumably potential crop land is 
used for pasture (see page 47). The remainder of the pas- 
ture is almost equa!ly divided between woodland pasture and 
other pasture. This ‘‘other’’ pasture is apparently too rough 
or too stony for cropping and hence is used for permanent 
pasture. 


Crop Enterprises. Harvested crops in Kentucky (Table 
2) include a well-diversified list of crops. Emphasis is placed 
on corn, which, as in the preceding census periods (Fig. 3), was 
designated as occupying more than half of the total acreage of 
harvested crops. In comparison with proportion of land in 
corn, proportions in tobacco, small grain, and other crops are 
small. Most of the corn is used for feeding, so it does not 
appear directly in the income figures. For these same reasons 
oats, rye, hay, and part of the wheat are not placed in the 
income figures. Hence a large proportion of Kentucky’s erop- 
ping is of the type used as feed for livestock. Approximately 
three-fourths of Kentucky’s harvested crops are feed crops, 
and the remainder cash crops. Of these cash crops tobacco 
represents more than one-third of the area total. This division 
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between crops produced for feed and crops produced for sale, 
with tobacco the leading cash crop, iv a measure distinguishes 
Kentucky agriculture as a tobaceo-livestock type. 


ele 2. Harvested Crops. Average and Percentage Distribution. 
Percentage of 
Crop Crop Area 
Crops Farm Land 
Harvested 
| | 
Acres Percent |; Fercent 
Crops other than hay: | | ae 
COIN” =e a | 2,843, 222 Bis Bi | 14.3 
ANON CCO <2 et EE ie eae See | 466,118 8.8 2.3 
OAUS 22.52 eS eee | 206,900 3.9 | 0 
VV IMOGHE. . SIE Te Sie ae ee 204,131 | Bats | 1.0 
RWG... a oe 17,604 8) al 
Covion as Ls ll 2s ee OO ae eee 15,898 aS oil 
PONZICGS Jaa a eee aes 49 , 250 a8) 2 
Vegetables harvested for sale __ 21,971 4 oil 
Nuts, orchards, and small fruits 112,284 | hel. 6 
RVeumMeniN ere peta etea ate Lo ey 118,909 2.3 ath 
WNOUEN|  oeue CO A ee ee eee eee | 4,056,287 Orel: | 20.4 
Hay crops: 
Timothy, and timothy and clover 
FETC. Cle Ore wn or Sk 511,946 9.6 2E6 
Glovers" alone 22... = Ot ee ee 152,850 Aon) .8 
PAU faim <M A el ee ee ed eae 98,355 8 xD 
TEEN GME OUINA ea! TG Unies mes = eee ee mI eee 511,383 9.6 2.5 
GUMGRGEUE cd ee a ee 1,274,534 ome 6.4 
| 
hOtAleharviested CLOpS! =e. = 5,330, 821 100 26.8 


Dacaatsom Ul. Ss. census: 


Legume hays occupy approximately one-third of the hay 
area (Table 2). Timothy alone represents the dominant con- 
stituent of the classification: timothy and timothy and clover 
mixed. The lack cf adequate lime in most of Kentucky’s soils 
restricts the production of legume hays and forces the farmer to 
grow less valuable grass hays, as timothy, redtop, wild hay, ete. 

Livestock Enterprises. The livestock enterprises are shown 
in the figures in Table 3. It is evident that cattle occupy a posi- 
tion of importance in Kentucky agriculture. Milk cows are 
more numerous than beef cows. The milk cows, the few beef 
cows and all other cattle, as well as sheep, are a means of using 
the pasture already noted under land use. [logs accompany 
corn production aud dairying of the butterfat type where skim- 
milk is a by-product. Poultry is a minor enterprise, 
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Table 3. Livestock and Livestock Products per 1,000 Acres in Farms. 
1929.1 


| 
Kind | Number 
| 
Cows and heifers 2 yrs. old and over, kept mainly for milk a 26.7 
Cows and heifers 2 yrs. old and over, kept mainly for beef ___ | 2.9 
All other cattle, calves, steers, bulls 24.9 
(All* cattlés ae ee Be eee 54.6 
Sheep andsla ms ee ee eee 80.2 
Sowsvandecilts tarrcoiwa Ti yee eee at 4.2 
(AIDES Win Gee ee ee 52.3 
Chickens)3 months old and Over 2= ss = =| 448.0 
All ework Stock 2: 2) 4 ee eee | 24.3 
Gallons of whole milk sold ___.____- ONE Se ee RE ee Fees 1953.0 
Poundstof creamesold as) butterta tis = 1136.0 
Number of dozenresess) So] di ee eee eee 1704.0 


SDatatromsUess wm censuses 


Gross Value of Product. More than one-third of the gross 
value of product® of Kentucky’s farms in 1929 (Table 4) was 
derived from crops, more than one-fifth from livestock, and about 
one-seventh from livestock products. Livestock and livestock 


products combined compose more than one-third of the total. 


and one percent more than the portion obtained from crops. 
The number representing livestock and livestock products would 


Table 4. Sources of Gross Value of Farm Products. 1929.1 


| 
Source | Amount | Percent 
| | 
| 
TO DS Re ra ce ae ae a en $ 83,323, 887 | 36 
hivestOck se es 49,435,253 22 
Hiviesto Cham DLOGUC tse mass amen ate ee oe een 34,001,674 15 
IOreStwDLOGUC LS ame ee ee ee ee | Daal A Paral | il 
POUSchOLU SUS cee ee ee ee | 59; 135, 90 | 26 
| 
| | 
A Coy ees 8 oR 2k sa tony <P echelon iS gn eee $228, 698,936 100 


1 Data from U.S: Census: 


be appreciably higher if the value of such products furnished 
for the household were added to it. The amount could easily be 
one-half or more of the 26 percent, of the total gross value of 
products, which represented household products. Thus the 


5 Gross value of product is the value of crops, livestock, and livestock 
products, sold or traded, forest products sold, and products used by the 
operator’s family, as reported in the 15th Federal Census, 1930. Receipts 
fom boarders, lodgers, and campers were not considered in obtaining this 

gure. 

6Harm business analysis studies for Kentucky indicate that well over 
one-half of the value of products furnished by the farm for family use are 
from livestock when house rent is not considered as the census figures 
here quoted. 
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livestock could be credited with more than one-half of the total 
gross value of product of the farms of the state. 


Kentucky’s agriculture may be described as a livestock-crop 
type. The more important classes of livestock are cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry. The principal livestock products sold are 
milk, butterfat, wool, and eggs. Crops sold, in the order of 
their importance, are tobacco, wheat, corn, fruits, and vegetables. 


FORCES AFFECTING KENTUCKY AGRICULTURE 

The type of farming in any area, tho seemingly haphazard 
in growth, in reality has conformed to forces within and with- 
out the region. These forces may be termed physical, biological, 
social, and economic. Differences in topography, soil, and 
climate dictate different land-use relationships which, in turn, 
govern the type of farming and the number and kinds of live- 
stock to be kept. Man/’s ability or inability to overcome biologi- 
cal handicaps definitely places limitations on his agricultural 
activities. Nearness to market, good roads, the demand for the 
farmer’s products, and his readiness and ability to respond to 
these conditions are some of the other forces directing agricul- 
tural development. 


Physical Forces 

Topography. A large proportion of the state has a rough 
or very rough topography. The physicgraphic diagram (Fig. 5) 
designates the terrain of the eastern fourth of the state as 
very rough and broken, the Western Coal Field as rough and 
broken, and the southeastern Pennyroyal, Knobs, Intermediate 
Bluegrass, and Breaks near the rivers as broken. The Jackson 
Purchase has a rolling surface. Topography is gently rolling 
in the Inner and Outer Bluegrass and level in the southern and 
western Pennyroyal and the bottom lands in all parts of the 
state, particularly extensive along the Ohio river. The names 
applied to these areas and the accompanying topographic 
features are referred to frequently thruout this report. 


Soils. The soils of the state also show great variation. 
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They range in texture from sands and sandy loams thru silts 
and silt loams to clays. However, the proportion classed as 
sands and sandy loams is not large. The greater part is resid- 
ual tho some soils were transported. On the map in Fig. 6 
the soil areas are indicated according to geologic origin. 


Of the ten soil areas, all except the Trenton, and parts of 
the Cincinnatian, and River Alluvium show a deficiency in phos- 
phorus. Generally, where phosphorus is deficient, nitrogen is 
also deficient. Except in the Trenton, phosphorus and lime are 
generally limiting, and because of this fact the nitrogen content 
islow. The total potassium content is least abundant in soils of 
the Waverly, the eastern strip of the St. Louis, and the western 
edge of the Eastern Coal Field, but the ratio of easily soluble 
potassium is greater than in soils of higher content. With good 
rotations and proper cultivation, the supply is considered suffi- 
cient for most crops, tobacco and alfalfa being possible excep- 
tions. In general, potassium is not a limiting element where 
drainage is good and a supply of organic matter is maintained. 
Most of the soils in the state originally were fairly productive. 
Except in the Trenton Area, rarely has their productivity been 
maintained and then only thru employment of the best farm 
practices. 

Climate. Kentucky has a climate of the warm, humid type 
with marked contrast between winter and summer and a rainfall 
that is considered heavy. (See Fig. 7, a, b, c.) The tempera- 
ture, precipitation, and growing season are adequate for all corn- 
belt crops. Occasionally too much rain falls during the spring 
months. Droughty conditions prevail for a few weeks nearly 
every summer somewhere in the state, the Bluegrass, the lower 
Green River Valley, and the southwestern counties being 
especially subject to such periods. In a small area of south- 
western Kentucky the temperatures and growing season permit 
cotton production. 

Precipitation is a definite force in causing erosion. The 
rainfall, averaging about 45 inches, comes largely in the cooler 
two-thirds of the year when there ig little evaporation. On 
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unfrozen ground this is associated with considerable slope wash- 
ing and soil movement. 


Economic Forces 

External Economic Forces. The external economic forces 
are those which lie outside of the farm and may be summed up 
in the price relationships applying to both the goods farmers 
buy and those they sell. Particularly affecting these price rela- 
tionships are the markets, both local and distant, available to 
the farmer and the transportation to them. 

Internal Economic Forces. The internal economic forces 
are termed supplementary, complementary, and competitive, 
referring to the relations of the farm enterprises to each other. 
The term comparative advantage is often used to refer to the 
relative advantage of given enterprises or combinations in dif- 
ferent places and at different times. A combination of corn or 
tobacco with small grain and forage, as is common in the 
rotation of the better farming areas of Kentucky, using the 
land, labor, power, equipment, and management of the farmer to 
full capacity, is an example of the supplementary relation. Such 
a combination usually produces greater returns than an un- 
balanced one. A combination of crops or crops and livestock 
which contribute benefits to each other is said to exhibit comple- 
mentary relations. Small grain, for example, serves often in 
seeding the foilowing forage crop, thus giving the forage the 
protection of the grain crop. The forage crop, if a legume, 
may add to soil fertility. When two enterprises, as alfalfa and 
corn, require the land, labor, power, equipment, and manage- 
ment of the farmer at the same time, they are said to be com- 
petitive. Competition of this sort often prevents the entrance of 
the less important crop into the farming type combination. 


Biological Forces 
Weeds which affect crops, the insect pests and diseases which 
affect both crops and livestock, and the organic nature of both 
crops and livestock are biological forces limiting farming opera- 
tions. Forces of this type are not always recognized in their 
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action because they are being held in check by a combination of 
crops or crops and livestock which, has been worked out by 
experience. Such preventive measures as planting only root-rot 
resistant strains of white burley tobacco, seeding wheat after 
fly-free dates, regular dipping and drenching of sheep, and the 
vaccination of hogs are a few of the methods employed in over- 
coming biological forces that would alter the prevailing type of 
farming decidedly if allowed to act unchecked. 


Social Forces 


Social forces include man and the social order. The per- 
sonal qualities of the farmer, his ability, inclination, experience, 
training, nationality, and his likes and dislikes, play a part in 
determining the kind of farming he selects. 

Regional differences in types of farming may not always be 
traceable to social forces since they are less easily recognized 
than are the more evident topographic, soil, and climatic dif- 
ferences. Experience in growing a erep or handling livestock 
is often effective in keeping an enterprise on farms when other 
conditions might suggest its elimination, while lack of experience 
with a specialized crop or livestock enterprise has often acted. to 
retard its adoption. Man, however, can and does learn to per- 
form new tasks when it is judged that he can thus add to the 
returns of the farm. 

From that which has been said concerning the forces affect- 
ing the type of farming, whether physical, economic, biological, 
or social, the impression might be given that these operate inde- 
pendently ; this is not the case. These forces work inter-relat- 
edly and often jointly to produce the result finally achieved. 
This result can be described in terms of land-use, livestock enter- 
prises, the various crop and livestock combinations, and the in- 
fluence of each in affecting the income of the farm. 


TYPES OF FARMING 
Differences in the farming of Kentucky, both past and 
present, are associated with differences in the physical and other 
features of the state. These forces at work have been presented 
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in some detail. The differences prevailing in these factors in- 
fluencing the agriculture of Kentucky indicate the need of study- 
ing the farming of the state further in order to determine its 
local character and in order to associate the local differences in 
farming with the causal forces at work. 

Thus, while for 1930, 77.5 percent of the total land area of 
the state is reported in farms, this figure varies from county to 
county as is shown in Fig. 8. The lowest figures are those for 
the ‘‘mountains,’’ the Western Coal Field, a few of the other 
rough areas, and the section near Louisville. This is partly be- 
cause of land held by timber and coal companies but chiefly 
because of the different quality of the land from an agricultural 
point of view, its different physical and economic productivity. 
The use of a large part of the land of a county for urban and 
suburban purposes leaves but little for farming. 

_ Differences are likewise to be noted in the use of the farm 
land for harvested crops, in the land lying idle, in the area used 
for woodland not pasture, for other farm land, and for the 
crops, corn, tobacco, wheat, other small grain, hay, and the 
remaining crops (Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12). This is also to be seen in 
Figs. 13 and 14, showing the distribution of the various classes 
of productive livestock in the state. Areas of definite concen- 
tration of cattle, sheep, and swine with the areas of equally 
definite lack of concentration are evident. These differences © 
land-use and number of livestock are paralleled by Fig. 15, 
showing the gross value of product per acre of farm land in the 
various counties. Differences as great as from one to ten in this 
figure emphasize the existence of differences in the productivity 
of the farming of the state. Figure 16, giving the value per 
acre of farm land and buildings in the different magisterial dis- 
tricts, also shows differences in the productivity of the farming 
in Kentucky. <A range of from $12 to $263 per acre, while 
indicative of differences in productivity, can also be associated 
with differences in type. These differences emphasize the neces- 
sity of studying the farming of the state in terms of the differ- 
ences in the land-use, number of livestock, gross value of prod- 
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ALL LAND IN FARMS, 1929 


CROPLAND HARVESTED, 1929 


CROP FAILURE PLUS IDLE 
OR FALLOW LAND,1929 


£ach aot represents 000 acres 


Fig. 9. Use of land, 1929. 
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PASTURE LAND TOTAL ,1929 


WOODLAND NOT USED 
FOR PASTURE,1929 


Each dot represents acres 
Fig. 10. Use of land, 1929 (concluded). 
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COWS AND HEIFERS,2 YEARS AND 
OLDER KEPT MAINLY FOR MILK 
APRIL 1,1930 
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COWS AND HEIFERS.2 YEARS AND 
OLDER KEPT MAINLY FOR BEEF 
APRIL 1.1930 
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Fig. 18. Distribution of livestock, 1929. 
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SOWS AND GILTS FARROWING BETWEEN 
JANUARY I, AND JUNEI. 1930 
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Fig. 14. Distribution of livestock, 1929 (concluded). 
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DOLLARS PER ACRE 


YA 01010 «= 10 to 20 «= RBA 20andover S141 average 


Fig. 15. Gross product value per acre of farm land, 1929. 


ucts, and value of the real estate, in connection with the back- 
ground of topography, soil, and climate as well as the economic 
and other conditions present. As these influences ditfer and the 
resulting land-use and combinations of livestock differ, corre- 
sponding differences arise in the type of farming followed. 


REAL ESTATE VALUES PER ACRE 
OF FARM LAND, 1930 


DOLLARS PER ACRE 


Under 26 LZ 25 to 50 BEES] 50 to 75 exe 


75 to 100 Reiy 100 and over 


Fig. 16. Real estate values. 


The Type-of-Farming Classification of the Federal Census. 
Information on the types of farming in Kentucky is available 
in the classification of farms into types as given in the Federal 
Census of Agriculture, 1930, and shown in Table 5. According 
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to the numerical importance of these types, Kentucky’s farming 
falls into a group of commercial types, including about seven- 
tenths of the total, and into a relatively non-commercial type, 
including the remainder which are termed self-sufficing farms. 
The commercial types, in the order of their numerical impor- 
tance, are as follows: Crop-specialty (tobacco farms), general 
(tobacco farms with some other enterprise or enterprises of 
practically equal rank), abnormal farms (principally part-time 
and horse farms in Kentucky), animal-specialty (livestock 
farms, selling beef, hogs, sheep, or combinations of these), 
dairy, cash grain, poultry, cotton, truck, fruit, and stock ranch. 
Farms upon which a larger share of the total produce is con- 
sumed on the farm than is sold are classed as self-sufficing. 
The characteristics of the various types may be seen from the 
figures in Table 5 and by comparison within the type, or be- 
tween types. 

Tobacco is not grown in all parts of Kentucky, as an inspec- 
tion of Fig. 11 shows. The ‘‘mountains’’ and parts of the West- 
ern Coal Field, the Pennyroyal, and the Lower Ohio Valley are 
conspicuously low in tobacco. This helps to explain the distri- 
bution of crop-speciality and general farms in the state (see 
Fig. 17). Crop-speciality farms are largely in the Bluegrass, 
the Pennyroyal Plain, and parts of the Hastern Pennyroyal, 
parts of the Purchase, and the Lower Ohio Valley. General 
farms are, to a large extent, in these same areas and similarly 
in the intermediate sections lying adjacent to the areas of con- 
centration of crop-specialty farms. 

The animal-specialty farms, that is, farms producing and 
selling sheep, hogs, beef, or combinations of these, are in the 
Lower Ohio Valley, the Bluegrass, the western part of the Pur- 
chase, and parts of the Pennyroyal (Fig. 18); this distribution 
corresponds with the location of livestock, as shown in Figs. 13 
and 14, and with the location of ample pasture, corn, and hay, 
shown in Figs. 10, 11, and 12. 

The dairy farms, in the areas of the concentration of milk 
cows (Figs. 18 and 18), are either the city market-milk farms 
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Fig. 18. Distribution of farms (continued). 
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near the major cities, such as Cincinnati, Louisville, Paducah, 
and Ashland, or the whole-milk farms near processing plants 
located at such points as Mayfield, Murray, or Bowling Green. 
Near the cities appear also the other specialized farms, those of 
the truck growers, the fruit growers, and a few specialized poul- 
try farms. (Fig.19). The poultry farms do not show as high a 
degree of specialization as the others and they are more scattered 
over the state. This suggests that they are not so much a matter 
of specialization, induced by nearby city markets, as of intensity, 
which may have resulted from the desire of particular individ- 
uals to push the poultry enterprise further on general farms 
in the more generalized farming areas of the state. 

The cotton farms, chiefly in Fultcn County (Fig. 20), show 
striking characteristics which differentiate them from all other 
farms in Kentucky (Table 5). 

The distribution of wheat and other small grain (Figs. 11 
and 12) reveals the very small area of this type of cropping, 
indicating that the cash grain type of farming in Kentucky is 
of limited importance (Fig. 17). 

The stock ranch farm, a pasture-using phase of the animal- 
specialty type, is not very important numerically in Kentucky 
(Table 5). Such farms are mainly in the Bluegrass area 
(Fig. 18). 

The ‘‘abnormal’’ type in Kentucky consists primarily of 
part-time farms. They are largely in the rougher areas, such 
as the ‘‘mountains’’ and the Western Coal Field, where oppor- 
tunities for employment, other than farming, are offered in the 
coal mines and the gas and oil fields (Fig. 20). A significant 
number of these farms are in counties having larger cities, be- 
cause these centers offer other income opportunities. The latter 
are usually located close to good roads. 


The non-commercial type is termed self-sufficing, which 
means that half or more of the gross value of the products of the 
farm was consumed by the family. These self-sufficing farms 
are in the rougher and less productive areas, such as the ‘‘moun- 
tains,’’ the Western Coal Field, and parts of the Pennyroyal 
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Fig. 20. Distribution of farms (concluded). 
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and Knobs (Fig. 20). The large number of them indicates their 
importance in the farming of Kentucky because of the number 
of individuals involved rather than because of the volume of 
their product. 


TYPE-OF-FARMING AREAS 

For the purpose of studying the farming of Kentucky 
regionally, the state was divided into eight areas in each of 
which the farming is recognized as having some degree of 
homogeneity and differing from that in adjoining areas. The 
location of these eight areas is shown on the frontispiece. On 
the page facing this are given the names of the areas with some 
of the characteristics of each, including the physical features of 
topography, soil, and climate, the economic influences involved, 
and other pertinent items. 


In explanation it may be said that the dominance of one 
type is the basis for the separation of these type-cf-farming 
areas. This does not mean that the other types are absent from 
the area. Neither does it mean that the entire area is uniform 
in its farming. What is meant is that the area is outlined to 
include that part of the state which tends more toward a given 
type than in some other direction. 


The characteristics of the Bluegrass (Area 3), the Lower 
Ohio Valley (Area 7), the Pennyroyal Plain (Area 5), the two 
Coal Fields (Areas 1 and 6), and the areas of urban influence 
(Area 4) are clearly marked. In the Eastern Pennyroyal (Area 
2) and the Purchase Region (Area 8), the degree of homogeneity 
is less clearly marked. Different types of farming, ranging from 
self-sufficing to commercial types, are found very close together 
because of local differences in physical characteristics. More- 
over, the farms, even the commercial ones, appear to be less high- 
ly specialized than farms in other areas. Jor these reasons, each 
was designated a tobacco-genueral farming area. The areas can- 
not be thrown together into one for reasons of difference in in- 
ternal farm organization, geographical separation, and historical 
and cultural background. 
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LAND USE, CROPS, LIVESTOCK, AND SOURCE OF GROSS VALUE 
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OF PRODUCT IN KENTUCKY—1929-1930. 


LAND USE AREAS \ 


1 Grops harvested 

2 Idle 

3 Pasture 

4 Woods, not pasture 
5 Other farm land 


AREA 7 


AREA 8 


CENSUS. 1930 


1 Corn 

2 All small grains 
3 Tobacco 

4 Hay 

5 Remaining crops 


CENSUS, 1930 


LIVESTOCK AREA 4 


1 Milk cows-1 

2 Beef cows-1 

3 Sheep and Jambs- 1/10 
4 Sows and gilts-1 


5 Chickens over 
3 months old-1/106 


6 Horses and mules-1 


AREA 7 


AREA 8 AREA 5 
CENSUS, 1930 
SOURCES OF GROSS AREA 4“\ 
PRODUCT VALUE [ 


1 Crops 

2 Livestock 

3 Livestock products 
4 Forest products 

5s Household 


‘f 


AREA 7 


AREA 8 


Land use, crops, livestock, and source of gross value of product. 
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The data given in Table 6, parts of which are shown 
graphically in Figs. 21 to 25, reveal the significant data for the 
eight areas, based on the United States Census for 1930. 


LAND UTILIZATION BY TYPE-OF-FARMING AREAS—1929. 


PERCENTAGE OF FARM AREA 


PP STV RS 


1 Crops harvested 
2 Idle, failure, fallow 
3 Pasture 

4 Woods not pasture 
5 Other farm land 


Fig. 22. Use of land, by type-of-farming areas, 1929. 


CROPS BY TYPE-OF-FAMING AREAS—1929. 
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1 Gorn 

2 All small grains 
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5 Remaining crops 


Fig. 23. Crops, by type-of-farming areas, 1929. 
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LIVESTOCK NUMBERS PER 1,000 ACRES OF FARM LAND BY 
TYPE-OF-FARMING AREAS—1930, 


NUMBER PER 1,000 ACRES OF FARM LAND 


60 
40 
20 
OFAN, 
123456 i; 
1 Milk cows = 


2 Beef cows 
3 Sheep and lambs-1/10 

4 Sows and gilts 

5 Ghickens over 3 months old-1/100 
6 Horses and mules 


Fig. 24. Livestock per 1000 acres of farm land, by type-of-farming 
areas, 1930. 


SOURCES OF THE GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCT IN KENTUCKY— 


1929, 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VALUE 


1 Crops 

2 Livestock 
3 Livestock products 
4 Forest products 

5 Household use 


Fig. 25. Source of gross value of product, by type-of-farming areas 
1929 U. S. Census. = ; 
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AREA NO. 1. MOUNTAINS. SUBSISTENCE AREA 


The eastern section of Kentucky, known as the ‘‘mountains’’ 
and having an unusually rough topography and thin soils, is 
very limited in its agricultural possibilities. Since practically 
all the products of the farm are consumed at home (Tables 6 
and 7), the agriculture is described as ‘‘subsistence”’ in nature. 
The farming is limited to the production of corn and hogs, 
gardens, and poultry for home use. The fields are irregular and 
patchy and by necessity often located on very steep hillsides. 
This means a maximum expenditure of effort with a minimum 
of return. The hoe and mattock are among the most important 
farm tools. 


Altho there is considerable ‘‘swapping”’ of labor, practically 
none is hired. Family labor is a large item in corn production, 
only the smallest children being exempt from work in the fields. 
Tenancy and the cropper labor system are usually not so com- 
mon in the mountains as elsewhere but have increased consider- 
ably since 1929. 


Crop yields on mountain hillsides are considered good for 
about three years after clearing, but in this short period much 
of the top soil washes away and, in order to utilize the same field 
for later crops, it must rest for 1 to 15 years before it can again 
be used for growing corn. During that resting period wild 
grass and bushes that spring up provide practically all the graz- 
ing available for the few livestock. Not much grass or small 
grain is planted on these slopes. 


Hay is made mostly from the wild grasses in the patches 
of bottom land on the valley floor. These are cut year after 
year on the same land and demand little or no re-seeding. Where 
the valleys widen out, giving broad bottoms, corn and other 
crops are produced, in addition to hay. The yields on such land 
are good. Drainage, however, is often a problem. There is a 
tendency toward larger tools, more work animals, and somewhat 
more dairy and beef stock than is found on the distinctly hill 
farms. Some bottom-land farmers may even have a surplus of 
corn, 
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Ordinarily these farms have only limited opportunities for 
income. Little remains for sale after supplying home needs 
and, even if there were a surplus, the problem of economical 
transportation would be difficult. Markets for some agricul- 
tural products are available in the mining towns, but the lack 
of adequate transportation has retarded the use of this outlet. 
Furthermore, it has been reported that the local supplies of 
dairy and poultry products and of truck crops are So uncertain 
that merchants and commissaries have sought more regular sup- 
plies in more distant areas which have good rail or truck con- 
nections. Because of transportation difficulties, little or no 
tobacco is grown in this mountain area, except in those parts not 
too difficult of access to the Bluegrass inarket centers. With the 
advent of good roads it would be possible to develop a better 
marketing system for the mountain area so that surplus prod- 
ucts could be sold. 

Approximately two-thirds of the total land of Area 1 is in 
farms (Tables 6 and 7). In some counties no more than one- 
fifth is so classified. 'The percentage is low here partly because 
timber and coal companies withhold considerable land from 
farm use but mainly because of the rough topography. The 
farms are generally smaller than those of other areas. Of the 
farm area, approximately two-fifths is in woods, much of which 
is not pastured or used in any way. About one-third of the 
farm area is pastured, the pastures being of comparatively poor 
quality. 

Practically all farms in the mountains produce some corn. 
The area grown per farm averages about 11 percent of the farm 
land, yielding about 20 bushels per acre. The corn produced is 
fed on the farms and used in the household. Little if any is 
sold or traded. The only other crop of importance, on an area 
basis, is hay, occupying 3 percent of the farm area. The hay is 
low in quality and mostly of the non-legume type. The area in 
small grain and tobacco on mountain farms is negligible. 


Milk cows are kept for home use, there being little com- 
mercial production. Most farmers get a hog or two from 
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some other section to fatten for family use. Very few farmers 
have sheep, while practically all report some poultry. Compared 
with other parts of Kentucky, this area is of little importance 
in the raising of beef cattle and sheep (see Table 6). 


Outside sources of income, such as lumbering and coal min- 
ing, have been of considerable importance to the mountain 
farmer in the past, enabling him to supplement the small income 
obtained from operating the farm. These industries are no 
longer important here, and farmers must sell or exchange such 
farm products as they can spare in order to obtain store goods. 
Very few are able to get part-time employment at ‘‘Public 


Table 7. Characterisitics of Farming in Area 1, Mountains, and its sub- 
divisions (Subsistence Area).1 


Item | Area 1 | cubares See 
Percent Percent Percent 
Percentage of the state in the area ___ 27 Ue st) | 13.5 
Percentage of the area in farm land ____ 63 58 68 
Percentage of farm land in: 
Srousmiaivested mes Je 18 15 iG 
tle eetaiure, and fallow 2-2 8 8 9 
ROA CODE lal Gipee = eee 26 23 28 
Blowablempastures =. a ee 19 16 | 21 
WiOOUSEDAStULOTe = eas See et 10 10 | 11 
Croom Mas CUT Ome ee ee 5 4 7 
PROUD MDS CUT ON ee ee 34 30 | 39 
MioodsSEnoOt pasture 2 =. 2.2 es 33 42 26 
(ONRGTS TENET TUTE A EH GC es Seen ee 7 5 7 
IMOUSH. TeNcoe) eK 100 100 100 
DVIOOOSEDASUCUT GH ne Ee 10 10 11 
NVOOUSMIOC DAStUY Om ee a 33 42 26 
NOW “SOOO oa 43 52 37 
MEG CAIMC TOD mL ATYC den ee 26 23 28 
EoOwabplempasturey. = = es 19 16 21 
zoe cillabler land 2a 45 39 49 
HOTT ae iat Oe ee ila ai 11 
\AVID@EY?, Se eee 2 2 | 2 
Muneresimaleerain pee He iL | 2 
AMoall pam) Fea gah hay, ea eee. eee ee eee 1 1 | 2 
AMES OPE NOVEXOY ce te A Siti a I a 2 a 
Mruit, truck, potatoes 1 1 il 
Legume ayant | 1 a 2 
INOn=leZumMeshays oe. = 2 1 3 
Oto Lic yews ee | 3 | 1 | 3 
Remaining crops SS . 2 i | 2 
| 
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Table 7. Characteristics of Farming in Area 1, Mountains, and its sub- 
divisions? divisions’ (concluded). 


Item ee | | Area 1 | Sra —sS””*«*«*d:*Ci a | Se] Subatee 
a ey ee 
Number Number | Number 
Number of livestock per 1000 acres of 
farm land: 

TORQ WEA COONS) ee ok 18 22 
iS Gelie COWS yo 2 xt 2 
Othermcattlege 18 16 21 
JN EWG) = ee ee 41 35 45 
Sowsrandeeciltssfarro wile = 2 3 2 
Othe) )6 68 29 38 20 
INU UNOPS) 2 31 41 22 
Sheeprand Janbs) 12 12 12 
POU tyy ee 400 370 430 
Torses. eee ee 6 8 
WES) 2 eS ee 11 5 BL 11 
Horsesand mules). 17 16 19 

Percent Percent _ es oe Ga | ee 

Percentage of the total gross value of 
products: 

Crops) 12 9 16 
TAVCStOCk ye eee 14 11 17 
jivestock products) ———————_———— 12 9 15 
Forest products ————-———_____---___--—__- 3 4 2 
Household 1se 59 67 50 
Total 2222 2] ee Se 100 100 100 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Gross value of products per acre —--— ek 7.10 7.20 
Value of land and buildings per acre ._ 24.00 25.00 24.00 


1From U. S. Census, 1930. Selected samples as follows: Area 1 as in 
footnote 1, Table 6. Subarea 1a.—Bell, Breathitt, Clay, Floyd, Harlan, 
Knott, Knox, Leslie, Letcher, Martin, Owsley, Perry and Pike counties. 
Sub-area 1b. Boyd, Carter, Blliott, Greenup, Jackson, Johnson, Laurel, 
Lee, McCreary, Lawrence, Magoffin, Morgan, Whitley and Wolfe ‘counties. 
2Less than half of one percent. 


Works,’’? because of the competition of large numbers of regular 
laborers now unemployed and because of the small amount of 
such work available. The combined effect of these various in- 
fluences results in a gross value of products per acre only a 
little more than half the state average. Of this gross amount, 
almost two-thirds is consumed on the farm, while forest prod- 
ucts, livestock, and livestock products account for the remainder. 
As is to be expected, land values are low. 


™The term “Public Works” in the Kentucky mountains includes road 
work (county or state highway), work in mines, railroad employment, etc. 
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Altho what has been said above applies in general to the 
entire area shown on the map (Frontispiece) as the Mountain 
Area, it must be pointed out that there are at least two notice- 
able differences in the agriculture within the area itself. The 
type of farming found in the southeastern portion is dis- 
tinguished from that in the western and northern parts by the 
fact that in the southeast both, the valleys and ridges are nar- 
row; this, with the steep hillsides, gives a ‘‘V’’ shaped land- 
scape. In the western and northern sections the farms are 
characterized as ‘‘ridge top’’ (1-b) in contrast to ‘‘creek bot- 


Table 8. Characteristics of Farming in Area 2, Eastern Pennyroyal 
and Knobs, and its subdivisions (General Farming Area).? 


Subarea Subarea | Subarea 
2c | 2d 


Area 2 Qa 


Item Subarea 
L 2b 


l 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 


Percentage of state in 


1G, AuGh) ae 22 8.2 Pat 6.0 5.5 
Percentage of the area | 
inegrarm land = | 77 75 84 79 | 82 
Percentage of farm 
land in: 
Crops harvested -.-.--_. 26 18 33 30 25 
Idle, failure, and fallow 8 7 ) 9 7 
Motalecrop land == 34 25 42 39 32 
Plowable pasture 20 14 24 16 33 
Woods pasture —---.--__ 8 12 5 7 6 
Otherspasture 4 4 3 4 5 
Motalepasture = —— 32 30 32 27 44 
Woods not pasture —-—...; 26 39 15 25 15 
Other farm and = 8 6 11 9 
Total farm land ——— 100 100 100 100 | 100 
Woods pasture _..__.— 8 12 5 7 6 
Woods not pasture ——_ 26 39 15 25 15 
Totals woods 34 51 20 32 21 
Totrlecropeland pe 34 25 42 39 32 
Plowable pasture -— 20 14 24 16 33 
Total tillable land —-- 54 39 66 55 65 
Corwen 15 11 19 18 | 15 
VWihea te ee il = 1 il | il 
Other small grain ~~ 1 1 a 1 1 
Total small grain —--. 2 il 2 2 | 2 
Tobacco eee aaa | il 1 3 2 2 
Fruit, truck, potatoes —_ a 2 2 a a 
Mepuines Nay iL i 2 al 1 
Non-legume hay --—-—-- 5 4 fi 6 4 
Mota le ha Vie 6 A) 9 7 5 
Cotton 7 7 —— —_ amr 
Remaining crops aa 2 — cies 1 1 
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Table 8. Characteristics of Farming in Area 2, Eastern Pennyroyal and 
Knobs, and its subdivisions! (concluded). 


Item Area 2 puree Subarea | Supe Subarea 
2a 2b | 2d 
| | | | 
ces Number | Number | Number | Number 
Number of livestock per | | | | 
1000 acres of farm land:| | | | 
IDEWIAR  WONRS Soe = | 22 | 18 30 21 25 
Beet cows 2. 2 2 2 1 | 3 
Othercattlen = 18 | 15 _ 28 16 21 
AlLEcatt owes =e ae 42 | 35 55 | 38 | 49 
Sows, gilts, farrowing 3 | 2 | 3 4 | 4 
Othenhors == 36 24 41 38 39 
BAST SUVO GS eee eee | ee 26 44 42 | 43 
Sheep and lambs _____-. 32 16 22 | 34 | 55 
(POUT ee es es 473 > 584 | ae | 4380 
LOnSes eee eee 10 11 | 12 
IVEUITCS eee ee ce | 13 ily | alah 
Horses and mules a4 23 28 | 23 
; | 
| | | | 
| Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Percentage of the total | 
gross value of products: | 
Crops ee ae eee Stil 22 44 34 30 
UINOSLO Cane nes ees 18 22 14 14 | 25 
Livestock products —__— 16 | 15 13 14 18 
Horest, products 2. | 2 4 i 3 | 2 
TVOUSeH Olds em | 33 37 28 385 25 
POT A: ee eee Se 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
| | | | | 
Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars 
Gross value of products 
DeCREa Crewe ne ee 8.10 6.40 11.60 8.90 7.80 
Value of land and build- 
ings per acre 


be Fee ek. 24.00 20.00 32.00 82.00 25.00 
| 
1From U. S. Census, 1930. Selected samples as follows: Area 2. As in 
footnote 1, Table 6. Subarea 2a. Clinton, Lewis, Menifee, Powell, Rowan, 
and Wayne counties. Subarea 2b. Green and Taylor counties. Subarea. 


2c. Adair, Allen, Casey, Metcalfe, and Monroe counties. Subarea 2d. 
Breckinridge, Hardin, Larue and Meade counties. 


2Less than half of one percent. 


tom’’ (l-a) in the southeast. In the former the ridges are 
broader and more rounded, and the general terrain is somewhat 
less rough, in character. 


The farms in Subarea 1-b are larger than those in Sub- 
area l-a, and a smaller proportion of the farm area is in woods, 
which permits more pasture and crop land (Table 7). This 
additional land is planted in hay and small grain, the same pro- 
portion of farm land being in corn in both subareas. Tobacco 
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and legume hay are slightly more important in Subarea 1-b 
than in the rougher section. 

Cattle, especially beef, are more numerous im the north- 
west subarea, but the proportion of hogs is larger in the south- 
east section than in the northwest. The numbers of sheep and 
poultry do not differ greatly. 

The gross productivity per acre is slightly higher in 1-b, 
and the farming is more commercial in character, the proportion 
of the products consumed on the farm representing a smaller 
share of the total. The proportion of income from ¢rops, live- 
stock, and livestock products is correspondingly higher in 1-b. 
Farm land values, however, appear to be slightly higher in 1-a. 

Farming in the mountains has varied considerably in the 
past eighty years. The amount of land in farms was smaller 
in 1930 than at any time since the Civil War and has been de- 
clining steadily since 1590 when 80 percent of the total land 
area was Classified as farm land. The acreage in pasture, hay, 
tobacco, and potatoes was higher for 1929 than for any previous 
census year, but the acreage in small grain and corn was below 
previous figures. The decline in corn acreage was not marked, 
but wheat acreage dropped from 73,000 in 1899 to 750 in 1929. 

Shifts have also occurred in livestock. Altho the number 
of milk cows in 1930 was considerably below that in 1920, it 
was more than double that of 1860. Sheep have declined 
steadily since 1870, and the present number is one-third of the 
earlier figure. The trend of hogs has not been consistent, vary- 
ing first upward then downward, but the number for 1930 was 
smaller than any figure since 1840 and only one-third of that 
for 1900. 


AREA NO. 2. EASTERN PENNYROYAL AND KNOBS. GENERAL- 
FARMING AREA 


The farming here is a mixture of several types and, there- 
fore, is called general. The principal crops produced for sale 
are tobacco and some wheat and corn. Dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, together with some hogs, sheep, and beef, are the livestock 
items. The area is largely given to commercial farming but at 
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the same time includes elements of a subsistence nature. Rough 
topography and only moderately good soils give the south- 
eastern part of the area low productivity. The northwestern 
part has a better topography and is used to a larger extent for 
pasture. The productivity here also is low. 

Three-fourths of the total land is in farms and over half 
of this is classed as tillable (Tables 6 and 8). Corn is the major 
crop in terms of area and, with hay, leaves only a small portion 
of the harvested crop land for small grain and tobacco. Dairy- 
ing is more important as a livestock enterprise than sheep, swine, 
or beef. Poultry contributes considerably to the farm income. 
The presence of a number of items in the farm income, none of 
which is outstandingly important, characterizes this as a gen- 
eral-farming area. 


This section includes a large portion of central Kentucky, 
much of it falling within the geological unit known as the Mis- 
sissippian Plateau or the Pennyroyal. The ‘‘Knobs’’ form the 
northern boundary of the area, extending from the Eastern 
Coal Field to the outlying formation of the Western Coal Field, 
south to the state line, and bounding Area 5 on the southwest. 
Included are some diverse elements, ranging from fairly smooth 
topography on interstream divides and the wider bottoms to 
rough topography where the general level has been dissected by 
the streams which have cut deeply into the surface. Some of the 
northwestern portion, underlain by the Mississippian Mammoth 
Cave limestone, presents a sink surface; that is, the drainage 
waters instead of flowing over the surface in a well-developed 
stream pattern sink into the limestones below and flow away 
in underground channels. Some of these sinks are small and 
do not interfere with the farming. Others are deep, have abrupt 
sides, and are, therefore, not only an obstruction to farming 
with machine tools but may actually be dangerous for livestock 
The southeastern portion is severely eroded, the drainage waters 
having cut thru the Mammoth Cave limestone and down into 
the underlying Waverly sandstones and shales. This is because 
of the position of this area on the crest of the uplift which 
centers in the Jessamine Dome in central Kentucky and has 
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made it possible for erosion to cut down farther into the geologi- 
eal structure here than either to the east or west. The sand- 
stones and shales of the Waverly formation give rise to an 
abrupt topography which severely limits machine cultivation. 


The soils of the Mammonth Cave limestone are generally 
good, their characteristic red color and cherty nature being 
associated with fair to good productivity, but the slopes are 
inclined to wash and gully. Some of this land is cropped too 
much for best results; it would be a more effective use of the 
land if it were put in pasture, as in Hardin county. The soils 
of the Waverly sandstones and shales are poor to very poor, 
particularly where associated with steep slopes, a condition likely 
to prevail in this geological formation because of the shaley 
structure and the thin-bedded character. Some limestones ap- 
pear in the Waverly formation, and the few good areas of the 
Waverly are explained by the influence of these in the forma- 
tion of the better topography and the better soils (Figures 5 
and 6). 

The network of good auto highways in Area 2 is increasing, 
and the market outlets for livestock, livestock products, and 
tobacco are becoming accessible to many farmers of the rougher 
parts. A portion of this area in the southern part of the state 
is tributary to Nashville, some of the poultry and dairy products 
being drawn in that direction, while some of the tobacco also 
goes to Tennessee market centers. The larger part of the 
tobacco is marketed in a few cities in the area, such as Greens- 
burg, or in nearby towns, such as Lebanon, Danville, and Rich- 
mond, which lie on the edge of the Bluegrass; it may even be 
sent to central Bluegrass cities. Tobacco is now trucked to 
market for the most part, only the farmers close to market using 
team and wagon haulage. Outlying areas and farms on poor 
roads use wagons to haul the tobacco to the main highway where 
it is transferred to trucks which then proceed to market. 

The sales of livestock products, tho not great for any one 
farm, are considerable in the aggregate. Well-organized ‘pick 
up’’ systems have been developed by the centralized butter manu- 
facturers of Louisville, the Bluegrass cities, and the Nashville 
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area, where motor trucks collect the cream assembled at the 
local cream stations. Some cream is sent direct by the farmer 
by rail. Access to good roads offers some farmers an opportu- 
nity to sell whole milk to the city, as market milk. Farmers on 
less favorable roads tend to sell cream. Some of the milk-selling 
farms located on poor roads, which are good only part of the 
year, turn to cream selling in the season of bad roads. 

The use of land in this area shows great diversity, major 
differences appearing between the various minor civil divisions 
within many counties, depending mainly upon whether or not 
the topography is favorable. The proportion of tillable land is 
usually higher where the topography is smoother, 

The land use, whether for crops or pasture, is of a mixed 
character. There are not only different proportions in crops 
harvested bat also different proportions in crops and pasture 
and different ratios of crops to pasture. For much of the state 
the proportion of the farm land devoted to pasture exceeds the 
proportion used for crops. Here, however, the proportion in 
crops harvested exceeds that in pasture in some instances. Altho 
the return from the land used for crops may be low, the return 
from that used as pasture is probably lower still. Of the farm 
land, not much is reported in woods pasture in most of the 
counties. With such a small proportion of the farm land in 
productive use, low productivity is to be expected. 

Corn occupies most of the land in harvested crops, its area 
being larger than that of all other crops put together, in most, 
counties in Area 2. The proportion of the farm area devoted 
to hay equals the average for the state. Analysis shows that 
practically all of this hay is the grass or wild type, again em- 
phasizing low soil productivity. 

The number of dairy cows is scarcely larger than the num- 
ber necessary ¢o supply the needs of the home. This class of 
livestock does assume more commercial importance in parts of 
Area 2, however, as will be shown later. The number of sows 
and gilts farrowing is not large, but, in localities where corn 
production warrants, some emphasis is given to this enterprise. 
Nowhere do sheep and lambs assume a position of any great 
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significance, with the possible exception of the pasture-produc- 
ing areas in the northwest, but their number is smaller here than 
in the important sheep-producing sections of the state. 

In total productivity this area is only slightly superior to 
Area 1. The gross value of products per acre is eight dollars, 
in comparison with seven dollars for Area 1 and twelve for the 
state as a whole. Of this, approximately one-third is from 
erops, one-third from livestock and livestock products, and the 
remaining third from products for household use. 

As is true of other type-of-farming areas in Kentucky, it is 
possible in Area 2 to point out sectional differences which are 
significant in presenting a picture of the farming. Subarea 2-a, 
bordering the Mountain Area to the east and including the 
Knobs on the north, presents topographic conditions which are 
less suited to agriculture than those of other parts of the area. 
This explains the low percentage of tillable farm land and land 
in harvested crops. The type of farming in Subarea 2-a resem- 


bles that of Area 1, with the notable exception that there is more 


emphasis on commercial aspects of agriculture and less emphasis 
on agriculture of a subsistence nature in 2-a than in Area 1. 
This is brought about by the greater sale of cash crops, notably 
tobacco, and somewhat greater importance of livestock and Jive- 
stock products. 

Subarea 2-b takes on the characteristics of a commercial 
type of agriculture to a greater degree than is exhibited in the 
other subareas. The proportion of the farm land in harvested 
crops here is nearly twice that in Subarea 2-a. These harvested 
crops include more tobacco, small grains, and hay. In combina- 
tion with these, dairy cows, hogs, and poultry are considerably 
more important. The combination of these enterprises results in 
a gross value of products per acre which is nearly double the 
figure for Subarea 2-a, crops accounting for more than either 
livestock and livestock products or household-use items. A larger 
percentage of the farm land is in crops harvested than in pasture, 
altho the difference is slight. This situation is unusual for 
most sections of Kentucky and bears out the statement of the 
adaptability of the soil and topography in Subarea 2-b to a 
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erop system of farming in contrast to pasture. The land in this 
area lies well, is fairly well drained, and is generally more pro- 
ductive than that in 2-a. 

The farming in Subarea 2-c is of a type intermediate be- 
tween the two just discussed. This is true for practically all 
items of farm organization, resulting in a gross value of prod- 
ucts which is lower than that of Subarea 2-b but higher than 
that of 2-a. Likewise, the source of this gross value indicates 
that farms of a subsistence nature are more important here 
than in Subarea 2-b but not quite so important as in Subarea 
2-a. Topography and soil, being intermediate in character, are 
evidently responsible for these results. 

Of the four Subareas, 2-d would be classified as a livestock 
section. Altho the proportion of dairy cows in 2-d is not so 
great as in 2-b, there are more beef cows and considerably more 
sheep. Nearly twice as much land is devoted to pasture crops 
as to harvested crops. Enough corn is grown, however, to sup- 
port a relatively large hog production, so that livestock account 
for 48 percent of the gross value of products. Household-use 
products are of less importance, and the gross value of products 
per acre is low because of the extensive type of farming followed. 

Examination of historical data for Area 2 indicates that 
changes in number of livestock and crop acreage in this section 
of Kentucky correspond with the trends for the state as a whole. 


AREA NO. 3. BLUEGRASS. LIVESTOCK-TOBACCO AREA 

A livestock-tobacco type of farming prevails in the area in 
north central Kentucky known as the Bluegrass. Productive 
soils and a relatively favorable topography contribute to a high 
degree of land use for agriculture. From one-half to three- 
fourths of the farm land is in pasture. Most of this pasture is 
bluegrass. The principal crops produced for sale are tobacco, 
wheat, bluegrass seed, and corn; the principal livestock are dairy 
and beef cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry. In a part of the area 
the production and sale of the Thoroughbred, Standard Bred 
and the Saddle Horse is important. The area nearly coincides 
with the bluegrass area described under Topography. 
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The farming here is an example of an intensive-extensive 
type, with tobacco the intensive enterprise, the pasture-feed- 
erops-livestock combination being more extensive. The presence 
of many large farms is an expression of the high physical and 
economic productivity made possibie by the favorable topo- 
graphy and fertile soil in an environment of suitable climate and 
satisfactory market outlets. Machine operation of large fields, 
producing ample yields, offers an inducement for men with 
means to buy large areas for farms. ‘This situation has prevailed 
from the beginning, for shortly after the settlement in 1774 the 
slave economy made its appearance here (Fig. 1). 


The high physical productivity cf the bluegrass pastures 
which distinguish the type of farming here is traceable to the 
character of ihe soil derived from the phosphatic limestone 
underlying the area. The comparative advantage of the blue- 
erass is traceable to its high value as a livestock feed and the 
complementary and supplementary relation which it bears to the 
intensive tobacco enterprise. Bluegrass also contributes to a 
better quality of burley tobacco. It is an excellent soil builder, 
and, when a well developed sod of five years or more is turned 
under for tobacco, the accumulation of plant food, humus, and 
organic matter provides soil conditions for superior tobacco 
production. 


Because of its intensive character, tobacco fits well in a 
supplementary and complementary sense with the more exten- 
sive pasture, feed crops, and associated livestock enterprises. 
Corn and hay are grown on these farms as feed. Small grains 
seeded in the fall furnish additional pasture for livestock and 
incidentally act as a cover crop to reduce erosion in the winter 
and early spring. Wheat, barley, and rye are reported by only 
a small number of farmers in comparison with the number 
reporting corn or tobacco; oats is reported by a still smaller 
number. Wheat is usually a cash crop, the oats and barley are 
livestock feeds, while rye is seldom allowed to mature but is 
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usually pastured or plowed under. The small grains generally 
serve as a nurse crop for the grass seeding. 


Bluegrass sod is usually broken for tobacco or corn. This is 
followed by a small grain as cover or nurse crop. Hay or pas- 
ture follows, to be seeded in turn to bluegrass. In the typical 
cropping system of the Bluegrass the length of the rotation is 
seldom shorter than eight years. As a rule, the rotations are 
shorter on the small and longer on the large farms. Tobacco or 
corn may appear on the same land two years instead of one, 
although corn usually is produced only to the extent necessary 
to supply the farms’ needs. 


Operators of large farms which have much livestock at times 
prefer to buy some corn for their cattle and hogs instead of at- 
tempting to preduce the entire supply. The small acreage of 
corn on some farms is traceable to shallow soil, the bed rock 
often being close to the surface. Such land, obviously, is better 
used as pasture. Erosion is minimized in this manner, and 
yields are kept at a favorable level. The yields of crops in this 
area are well above the average for the state. 

Differences in the relationship of tobacco and bluegrass are 
found in the combination of dairying and sheep with bluegrass 
and tobacco on the smaller farms, while beef cattle and sheep 
are combined with bluegrass and tobacco on the large farms. 
The smaller farms usually have more tobacco and corn, relative 
to the area in bluegrass, than the larger farms. The large farms 
tend to have less tobacco and corn but some wheat or other small 
grain. Size accounts for the more intensive character of the 
small farms and the extensive character of the large farms. 

The Bluegrass Area is favorably located with reference to 
markets, Lexington having the largest tobacco market in the 
world. Other tobacco markets, tho smaller, are conveniently 
located in cities within the area. Livestock markets just out- 
side the territory, in Louisville and Cincinnati, draw large ship- 
ments from ihe Bluegrass, and local livestock yards are well 
distributed. At present, cooperative marketing is not widely 
used, altho a wool pool and a bluegrass seed cooperative are 


| 
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doing a substantial business. Local markets for dairy, truck, 
and poultry products are open to nearby farms, and in a few 
localities the location of a cheese factory or condensary has 
stimulated the production of dairy products beyond local needs. 
Wheat is marketed mainly at local mills. The Bluegrass Area 
is served by a network of all-weather roads, and an extensive 
railway service makes the transportation of its products easy. 

The tobacco crop occupies only a small part of the farm 
area (Table 9), hay about twice as much, and corn approximate- 
ly as much as tobacco and hay together. The area in pasture 
occupies approximately three times the area in tobacco, hay, 
and corn. The other crop enterprises, including wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye, occupy relatively small proportions of the farm 
area. Altho the farms in the area usually are large, the absolute 
acreage of tobacco per farm is small. This crop, however, repre- 
sents a large enterprise because of the heavy labor demands, 
particularly at the time of cutting and housing. This demand 
for labor is suppled in large part, by share tenants and crop- 
pers. Many croppers are engaged to produce tobacco and little 
or nothing else on the farm. Often the owner-operator grows 
no tobacco himself, preferring to let the crop to croppers or 
tenants on a share basis. 

The relative importance of the livestock enterprises is shown 
in Table 9. Dairy cows are far more numerous than strictly 
beef cows. Sheep are still more numerous, especially in certain 
counties. The number of sows and gilts farrowing is one of the 
highest figures in the state, but since this is not an important 
corn producing area, a large proportion of the hogs are sold as 
shoats or feeder pigs rather than as fat hogs. These move into 
the corn belt states or into the hands of local farmers for ‘‘meat 
hogs.’’? The management of the beef and sheep enterprises in 
the Bluegrass emphasizes grazing as a source of animal feed. 
Very little grain feeding of lambs is done, and grass makes up 
a much larger proportion of the total feed for beef animals than 
would be expected in an area such as the corn belt. 


Value of iand and buildings per acre and gross values of 
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products per acre are higher in Area 3 than in any other section 
of Kentucky, with the exception of the relatively small districts 


of urban influence. Farm income is derived mainly from 
tobaceo, livestock and livestock products, wheat, and bluegrass 


seed. 


Further evidence of the commercial character of the farm- 
ing in this area is to be noted in the relatively unimportant 
position of production for the household (Table 9). 


Table 9. Characteristics of Farming in Area 3, Bluegrass, and its sub- 
divisions (Livestock-Tobacco Area).+ 


Item Area 3 Subarea Subarea Subarea 
3a 3b 3¢ 
| | | : | 
| Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
| 
Percentage of state in the | | 
ENE td aie ee ee ee 18 | 6.0 Hee | 6.0 
Percentage of the area in | | 
sideW eg wave MERGE (2: 2 ai oh ence in ae 89 | 89 | 88 | 93 
Percentage of farm land in: | | | 
Cropsshorvested se === | 26 29 18 | 30 
Idle, failure, and fallow _| 3 2 | il | iL 
Total crop land _.... | 29 | oil 19 31 
Plowable pasture Bho | 44 48 41 | 44 
‘W.00ds) pasture, 22 6 8 14 | 2 
Other pasture aS 12 a iS 3 
Totalspasture.= 62 63 74 64 
Woods not pasture _-__.. 4 1 | 2 1 
Othersrarm andy 5 5 4 
Totalvfarm: jand == 100 100 100 100 
Woods pasture eee 6 8 14 2 
Woods not pasture —__-__. 4 1 2 1 
Totalewoodswaee | 10 9 16 | 3 
Total crop land anes 29 31 19 | 31 
Plowables pastures — 44 48 41 | 59 
Total tillable land _ | 73 | 18) | 60 | 90 
Corn a eee GL a 6 | al?) 
AWG Rh ee Se 2 2 2 4 
Otherssmallterainge i 2 ik 1 
Total small grain es 5 4 1 5 
TODACCO wee ee ee || 4 | 5 3 6 
Fruit, truck, potatoes | = | 2 | 2 a 
DON UMC a Veen ee 2 3 2 | 3 
INon-legume hay, 22 | 5 | 6 | 5 | 4 
Totalehay wee eet | 7 | 9 | 7 4 
COLON eee re, ane. | uae | me note = 
Remaining Crops) ea | ul | 2 a 2 
| | 


1From U. S. Census, 1930. Selected samples as follows: Area 3. As 
in footnote 1, Table 6. Subarea 8a. Henry, Mason, Shelby, and Trimble 
counties. Subarea 3b. Owen. Subarea 3c. Bourbon, Fayette, Jessa- 
mine, and Woodford counties. 


2Less than half of one percent. 
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Table 9. Characteristics of Farming in Area 3, Bluegrass, and its sub- 
divisions (Livestock-Tobacco Area)! (concluded). 


Item | Area 3 Subarea Subarea Subarea 
3a 3b 3G 
i ee eee ee Se 
| | | | 
| Number | Number | Number | Number 
Numbers of livestock per | | | 
1000 acres of farm land: | | | 
Dn ll —————— ee 35 44 PAT | 31 
ikea Coys aes eee 5 4 3 | 8 
Muniecrencatilen 2. = 5 38 | 35 23 | 52 
PAM Ca Ub Ours = 18 83 53 | 91 
| 
Sows and gilts farrowing -| 6 | 7 2 | 9 
(COEVISTE TAG YE gS) "eee | 60 | val 21 | 94 
AN 0O26) 2 ae 66 | 78 | 23 103 
Sheepmand: lambs) == | 242 | 124 | 420 | 373 
Domlity, eee | 591 | 547 376 | 555 
ORS@S =. | Bal | 22 19 | 29 
MUGS eS | 8 ra | 3 10 
Horses and mules ——..— | 29 | 29 | 22 | 39 
| | | | 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Percentage of the total | | | 
gross value of products: | | 
Colt | 42 44 37 | 45 
Peet Ocle pes fn | 28 | UG, | 24 | 39 
Livestock products —_-_| 14 | 20 14 | 8 
Morest products ——...._..- | a | a | a | 2 
iEousenold Wise = = | 16 | 17 25 | 8 
Gy el eee ee Ad | 100 | 100 100 | 100 
| | | | 
| Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars 
| 
Gross value of products | } | | 
}OYSSP CEWOUATEY eee a ue ues | UE C00 || ny (P\0) | ASO 34.00 
Value of land and buildings | | | 
DG? OCR ae 80.00 | 90.00 47.00 | 176.00 


Any discussion of the type of farming in the Bluegrass 
Area must recognize three distinct subdivisions brought about 
by differences in topography and soil, traceable to eeological 
outcrops. These are described as the Inner Bluegrass (Subarea 
8-c), enclosed by the Intermediate Bluegrass (Subarea 3-b), 
which in turn is almost completely surrounded by the Outer 
Bluegrass (Subarea 3-a), extending to and enclosed by the 
Knobs formation. 


The Inner Bluegrass (Subarea 3-c). The topography of 


this area is gently rolling. The soils, derived from highly phos- 
phatic limestones, are of higher fertility and of sufficient depth. 
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for a successful agriculture. Most of the farms are large, many 
embracing several hundred acres, crop yields are high, and there 
is very little waste land. The land commands high prices, and 
most farms support substantial residences. From one to several 
cropper or share tenants, whose principal interest is tobacco, 
supply much of the labor. Even the tenants are able to main- 
tain a fairly high standard of living. It is in this area that most 
of the race-horse farms are located. Horse farms, however, 
occupy only a few of the larger tracts, and their economie im- 
portance is limited as compared with that of the more usual type 
of agriculture. In many ways this is one of the most desirable 
farming areas in the United States. 


The Inner Bluegrass is distinguished from. the other Blue- 
grass areas by the fact that here the farms are generally larger, 
yields are higher, a larger acreage of tobacco is grown relative 
to the total land in farms, and there are more hogs and beef ani- 
mals absolutely and relatively and a greater acreage of small 
grain. Land values are considerably higher, the farm buildings 
are much more pretentious, and less land is unsuitable for agri- 
cultural use here than in the other two areas (Table 9). 

The Intermediate Bluegrass (Subarea 3-b). This area is 
characterized by considerable rough, steep Jand. The soil, de- 
rived largely from calcareous shales, is the least productive of 
the three subareas and washes badly on the slopes when in culti- 
vation. Farms are generally small, and the buildings are unpre- 
tentious except on the broad river bottoms. Decidedly less 
emphasis is placed on cropping than on livestock systems, but 
the intensive-extensive, tobacco-pasture type of farming pre- 
vails here, altho there is less emphasis on tobacco, 

Land here is the least valuable, there are fewer tenants, 
and farm buildings are the poorest as compared with the other 
two areas. Somewhat less attention is given to dairying here 
but considerably more to sheep than in the Inner Subarea. A 
much greater proportion of the land here is unsuitable for erop 
use than in the other subareas, hence the large percentage in 
pasture. This is distinctly an inferior area, relative to the other 
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two Bluegrass subareas, and there is a greater tendency toward 
farms of a subsistence type (Table 9). 

The Outer Bluegrass (Subarea 3-a). Altho the soils of 
this area were derived from limestone formations and are of good 
depth, they do not equal those of the Inner Bluegrass; they are 
much superior, however, to those of the Intermediate Bluegrass 
Area in fertility. The topography is such that cultivation of a 
iarge percent of the land is possible. Altho large estates are 
fewer in number, the type of agriculture closely approaches that 
of the Inner Subarea. There is not so much waste land in the 
Outer Subarea as in the Intermediate, altho the proportion is 
vreater than in the Inner. Dairying is perhaps relatively more 
important in this Outer section than in the other Bluegrass sub- 
areas (Table 9). 


The crop and livestock relationships in the Bluegrass have 
varied somewhat in the past yet not so much ag in other areas 
in Kentucky. 

Altho the acreage in farms, improved land, and land in 
harvested crops increased up to 1910 and then declined sharply, 
for Kentucky as a whole (Wig. 2), these figures for the Blue- 
grass showed only slight variation and for the most part have 
changed but little thruout the period. As was true for the 
rest of the state, the acreage in small grains has been on the de- 
cline in the Bluegrass counties, but this has not been replaced 
by hay to the degree noted for the state as a whole. Contrary 
to figures for other areas, the acreage in corn has tended down- 
ward in the Bluegrass and tobacco has exhibited a far greater 
increase here than in other areas. This is explained by its late 
development into an important crop in the Inner Area. Hemp, 
never of very great importance on an acreage basis, has entirely 
disappeared. 

Changes in the number of livestock during the past 80 years, 
in the Bluegrass, conform, for the most part, to the trend for 
the state; the number of sheep, however, has increased much 
more rapidly in the Bluegrass than elsewhere. Much of this 
increase has taken place in the Intermediate Bluegrass (1-b), 
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with a correspondingly large decrease in crops, especially small 
grain and corn, and some increase in the acreage in hay in the 
same area. Dairy cattle have increased more rapidly in the 
Outer Bluegrass cotinties than in either of the other two sub- 
areas, because some of the counties are adjacent to large cities 
and because the land is not especially suited to the intensive- 
extensive character of the farming of the Inner Subarea. 


AREA NO. 4. URBAN-INFLUENCE AREAS 


The types of farming in the several areas in which urban 
influence has affected the agriculture are those in which the 
cities’ demands for perishables and semi-perishables have induced 
a high degree of specialization in the agriculture. These types 
include truck farms, orchards, poultry farms, and dairy farms, 
as well as combinations of these. Every city, no matter how 
small, affects the agriculture adjacent to it in some degree. This 
is particularly noticeable along the lines of the main highways 
where the agriculture has a very different character from that 
of the side or back roads. 


The areas of urban influence on the types of farming in 
Kentucky, are, first of all, the areas tributary to the larger river 
cities, as Cincinnati and Covington, Louisville, Paducah, Ash- 
land, Owensboro, and Henderson; and, second, the areas tribu- 
tary to the inland cities of some size, as Lexington, Bowling 
Green, Frankfort, and Hopkinsville. The river cities are gen- 
erally located at a major bend in the stream, where the water 
turning against the bank tends to maintain its position without 
shifting, thus giving the city a permanent character. The in- 
land cities are the result of various forces, a railroad often 
helping to build a city where formerly only a town existed or 
increasing the population of a large city. In other cases the 
city is the natural product of an important commercial area. 
Thus Lexington is the natural center of the fertile Bluegrass, 
while Hopkinsville and Bowling Green are important commer- 
cial cities of the Pennyroyal Plain. 


The physical character of each urban-influence type-of- 
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farming area partakes of the major type-of-farming area in 
which the more specialized area falls. Thus the area near Lou- 
isville is in part bottom land lying south and southwest of the 
city; in part upland, of the Silurian and Devonian formations, 
adjacent to the Bluegrass, lying well as to topography but only 
fair as to soils; while the remainder is rough, knob-like land 
that is not farmed much in an intensive way. Poor soil limits 
the type of farming, altho, if the urban influence is sufficiently 
ereat, land with adverse topography and poor soil will be used 
for agriculture, especially if the available area of better soil and 
more favorable topography is hmited. Thus some of the poor 
soils adjacent to Louisville have been improved by farmers be- 
cause it paid to do so. 


The area, tributary to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Covington and 
Newport in Kentucky, is composed partly of a narrow belt of 
bottom land along the Ohio and Licking rivers but much more 
of rough land adjacent to the outer Bluegrass upland of the 
major Bluegrass area. Back from the river the terrain is the 
upland proper, and, tho some of the specialized farming extends 
into this upland, the specialized character is soon lost, distance 
from the city forcing the farming into the type of the more 
extensive area nearby. However, it is to be observed that most, 
of the very rough land nearest the city is not farmed as much 
as the better land farther out. This very rough land is often 
used for pasture or is idle. 


Market outlets are obviously the primary reason for the 
location of these areas. The effect of the urban market is to 
raise the price of specialties, such as truck, fruit, poultry, and 
dairy products, because of the cost of transporting the amounts 
needed for the city, over and above what ordinary production 
in the area can and will bring forth. Thus producers are en- 
couraged to enter these lines because these urban outlets, thru 
{his price situation, usually offer sufficient inducement for some 
of them to leave their ordinary types for the more specialized 
types. Marketing is further facilitated by the good roads, areas 
with poor roads, even tho nearby, falling behind those with 
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tavorable roads, since the regular and speedy marketing of per- 
ishables or semi-perishables is of vital importance. 


The land-use program in these areas where the types of 
farming have been affected by urban influences is not easily 
read from the figures obtainable for the political areas accord- 
ing to which these data are given in the census. The presence 
of an all-weather road, for instance, is a vital factor in draw- 
ing the urban-influence type of farming away from the city 
across the political boundaries of the areas, thus leaving the 
nearer areas relatively untouched. 

Altho the types of farming in the two areas of urban influ- 
ence, considered of sufficient importance to be shown on the 
map, have certain similar characteristics, their differences are 
sufficient to warrant their description separately. 


Cincinnati (Subarea 4-a). The percentage of land in farms 
in Subarea 4-a is below that of the adjacent Bluegrass area. 
This is undoubtedly the result of the presence of a strong urban 
demand for land. Of the land in farms, less than one-third is 
in crops harvested. This is a lower figure than would be ex- 
pected normally but it is explained by the presence of consid- 
erable rough land which in turn accounts for the large per- 
centage in pasture. That there is considerable rough land is 


further borne out by the fact that two-thirds of the land in 


farms is considered tillable, yet less than half of this appears 
in harvested crops, indicating that farmers have found a mini- 
mum of cropping to be the best practice. This is to be seen also 
in the acreage of harvested crops, indicating that the percentage 
of farm land in corn is only slightly more than half the percent- 
age of crop land in all hay. Further examination of these crop 
figures shows that the acreage of intertilled crops is kept at a 
minimum. Even the acreage in fruit, truck, and potatoes, tho 
large, is only half the percentage of farm land in similar crops 
in Subarea 4-b. Altho tobacco is relatively unimportant in 
both areas, it is somewhat more important in 4-a. 

There are approximately 100 cattle per 1,000 acres of land 
in 4-a, two-thirds of which are dairy cows. There is a surpris- 
ingly large number of sheep and lambs and a minimum of hogs. 
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This combination of livestock is well adjusted to the land-use 
system just presented and further bears out the statement, 
made previously, that the character of the farming adjacent 
to cities partakes of the type of farming followed in surround- 
ing districts but adjusts itself to the demands of the city market. 

The farms in the Cincinnati area are smaller than those 
near Louisville. The gross value of products per acre is $21. 
A smaller proportion of this comes from crops and a larger 
proportion from livestock in 4-a than in 4-b, and more emphasis 
is placed on items produced on the farm for household use in 
the former. The value of land per acre in 4-a is only slightly 
more than one-half the value per acre in 4-b. 

Lowisville (Subarea 4-b). The percentage of land area in 
farms here is very low as compared with that of adjacent areas, 
due to the strong demands for land for other uses. A larger 
percentage of farm land is in crops harvested than in pasture. 
The areas in fruit, truck, and potatoes are large in comparison 
with those in other parts of Kentucky. The production of pota- 
toes goes beyond local demands, and a large share is shipped into 
other parts of the United States. A favorable topography and 
the large size of farms accounts for the growing of some wheat. 
This crop works in well on farms where potatoes are grown. 

As to livestock, the proportion of dairy cattle is slightly 
below the figures for Subarea 4-a, tho there are probably more 
dairy farms of a specialized type in 4-b. Sheep are less impor- 
tant and hogs more important. Since farming in Subarea 4-b 
is considerably more intensive than in 4-a, it is not surprising 
that the gross value of products per acre is approximately one- 
third higher. Almost half of this is from crops, while a mini- 
mum is represented by products for use in the household (Table 
0). 

In contrast with similar figures for the state as a whole, 
the total area of land in farms has been declining since 1880, in 
Area 4, altho steadily on the increase until that date. This 
increase in farm land area was evidently arrested by urban 
expansion, so that the total land area in farms at present is 
searcely larger than was reported for 1850. 
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The area in total harvested crops has exhibited no consistent 
trend, being essentially the same in 1930 as in 1880. The acre- 
age in corn and small grain, however, has shown a noticeable 
decline, while hay has more than doubled in terms of acreage 
and tripled in 1erms of percentage of the total acreage in har- 
vested crops. 


a) 


Changes in the number of livestock in 4-a have been simil 
to those reported for the state as a whole (Figure ae 


Table 10. Characteristics of Farming in Area 4, Urban-Influence Area 
(Truck-Fruit-Dairying Area) .* 


a ——— $= 


Item em ste | eee | Area 4 | Shae Sue 7 
aa Er 
| Percent | Percent Percent 
Percentage of state in the area ____________ 3 | 4 1.5 
Percentage of the area in farm land __—-. 72 ne | 65 
Percentage of farm land in: | | 
Gio lnerayesnecl 2 | 34 29 40 
Idle; failure, andtallow 22S | 10 8 12 
Total crop. dand 2222 2 ee | 44 oi 52 
Plowable: pasture, == 22 26 alyé 
Woods pasture —. 7 i 6 
Other pasture 22 : be 18 23 15 
Motalapastune |). = = ee eee 47 56 38 
IWiOOUSENO te DAS UU: C y= 3 4 
@Otherwarmeland 2S 6 6 
Mote ieterrrm: Ja vG eee eee eee 100 100 
‘Woods DAStURG (re == ee | 7 6 
WiOOdSsNOL PaAStUle! ss ee 3 | 5 4 
ZING cL ean CL Sj eee eee ae eee ee | 10 | 9 10 
MotavecroDp slang) === ae ee ure 44 3} 52 
lowe ble Lp aS CU 6 eee | 22 26 LG 
Motalenllable land === == 66 63 69 
GIG Tn ee re a ee ee, Be ee ed 11 8 14 
Wie ait Se ee ese ee 2 3 
Othemsmall terain w25— ee 2 ep 2 
MO talesrm ale Sr aan) ek eee 4 2 5 
ROD ACC Oe ee eee | if il 2 
TO DUNGS TG DUGL ee Sovemeyno ss) a ee 2 6 4 8 
ibyeyesibugovey laketie  ee ee 5 6 5 
INOneles ime haynes 2 ee eee th 8 5 
Totalena Vw oe eee! See 12 14 10 
@otton Ves. ee ee | sae ae Jas 
enaai nae CYO p Siees ee nee le ee ee eh ates 2 


1From U. 8. Census, 1930. Selected samples as follows: Area 4. Camp- 
bell, Jefferson, and Kenton. Subarea 4a. Campbell and Kenton counties. 
Subarea 4b. Jefferson county. 


4ZLess than half of one percent. 
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Table 10. Characteristics of Farming in Area 4, Urban Influence Area? 
(concluded). 


ee 


Item | Area 4 | Sea ie [ae Subater 
| | “le Whe Sina S 
| Number Number | Number 
Numbers of livestock per 1000 acres | 
of farm land: 
IDE COIS ee ee 60 63 58 
OCMEGONV Spe aes ie 2 2 
AEGIS CITT IE Gp ae a | 33 34 31 
All, CWO te eae re | 95 99 91 
| | 
Sowseand cits farrowing 3 | 3 | 3 
‘CHUAGIE. LONGEST i aS St eee ee 46 | 36 56 
0 OAC EE a es 49 39 59 
MCC OM CUT DG ie ke 67 103 | 30 
POUR a See | 740 814 664 
FIOTECS 4 SS eee 20 25 e 
SQUNGS) be ee eee | iat 5 
forses and mules. | 31 30 
| | 
aad 


| Percent Percent Percent 
Percentage of the total gross value of | 
products: 
CVGUDS) ee En 26 49 
LNGSUOGR seats ae eee 17 12 
livestock produets, =.) 35 25 
HOLES TE OLOCUCt Sam te | a 3 
PEO SCMOLdE ISG ee ee ee it 22 14 
ROUGE ee ae 100 100 100 
| 
Dollars Dollars | Dollars 
Gross value of products per acre _... 24.00 21.00 | 27.60 
Value of land and buildings per acre _..... 151.00 105.00 | 187.00 


AREA NO. 5. PENNYROYAL PLAIN. TOBACCO-LIVESTOCK 
AREA 

The plain-like area along the southern border of Kentucky, 
extending south from Warren county to the Tennessee line and 
westward into Caldwell and Lyon counties, takes its local name, 
‘“Pennyroyal,’’ from a fragrant mint-like plant common to the 
area. ‘Topographically, this is the most favorable agricultural 
area in the state, since the surface of this section is probably 
more consistently level than that of any other part of Kentucky, 
with the possible exception of the areas of bottom land along the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 


The dominant crop of the Pennyroyal Plain is tobacco. The 
farming, however, differs in many respects from that in the 
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immediately adjacent tobacco-growing areas inasmuch as the 
soils are of better quality and the farms are generally larger. 
The farming approaches that of the Bluegrass in excellence, yet 
here bluegrass does not dominate the landscape. The explana- 
tion of this lies in tne fact that the soils of the Pennyroyal Plain 
are not so productive as those of the Bluegrass Area, and the 
bluegrass plant does not thrive here unless the soil has received 
special treatment. This, in turn, is explained by the lower con- 
tent of calcium phosphate in the parent limestone from which 
the soils of the Pennyroyal were derived and by the smaller 
amount of organic material. 


Drainage in the Pennyroyal Plain is largely dependent upon 
underground systems. This area is crossed by only one stream 
of major importance, in striking contrast with the area to the 
north which is a maturely dissected plateau separated from the 
Pennyroyal Plain by a well-defined escarpment. (See Fig. 5.) 
This drainage feature of the Pennyroyal has resulted in many 
sinks which dot the iandscape, giving the surface a slightly bil- 
lowy appearance, and produce considerable waste land, where 
the drainage is poor or the sides too steep for cultivation. 


The soils of the Pennyroyal Plain are residual, having been 
derived from limestones of the St. Louis formation. Consid- 
erable variation is noted in the color and texture of these soils, 
due to differences in the parent materials and in drainage con- 
ditions. On the whole, however, the surface soils are grayish 
brown or brown to reddish in color, crumbly, loose, and easily 
worked. The subsoils are characteristically red but have a yel- 
lowish, clayey appearance in some areas of poor drainage. Chert 
fragments are characteristic of the subsoils and occasionally 
appear on the surface. The soil in most sections is so loose that 
it erodes easily, and as a result the exposure of the subsoil is 
common in large areas. 


Tobacco markets in such cities as Hopkinsville, Bowling 
Green, Russellville, Elkton, Horse Cave, and Princeton are avail- 
able to the farmers. Rail connections are good, and main auto 
roads are accessible from most farms, with only a short haul 
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over secondary roads. Because of favorable topography road 
construction is relatively inexpensive. 

Markets for dairy products are situated in several of the 
local cities and in Owensboro, Henderson, and Louisville. This 
area, like the Pennyroyal farther east, is tributary to the market 
centers of Tennessee, the cities of Clarksville and Nashville 
drawing a share of the tobacco and the dairy and poultry 
products. 

Formerly only dark tobacco of the one-sucker, Clarksville, 
and Hopkinsville types was produced in this area. However, 
with low prices for dark and fair prices for white burley, burley 
has practically replaced other types in the eastern part of this 
area. It ig likely, however, that further increases of this crop 
will come very gradually, if at all. 

Practically all work other than that supplied by the opera- 
tor and his family is done by negroes. About half of this out- 
side labor is hired on a wage basis and half on a crop share 
basis. For the most part, the share labor is connected with the 
production of tobacco, the usual share given to the cropper 
being half the crop. 

The social structure of this area dates back to the first half 
of the 19th century when a slave economy of the southern type 
became firmly established (Fig. 1). This is reflected today 
in the system of land tenure whereby a very large proportion 
of the farm labor is supplied by croppers. Continuous crop- 
ping, inadequate cultivation, and insufficient livestock have re- 
sulted in soils that are now in an advanced state of depletion. 
The production of the principal cash crop, dark tobacco, evi- 


dently has persisted despite such methods, for there has been 


little incentive for a change. These influences give rise to an 
outstanding difference between the type of farming here and 
in the Bluegrass, especially, the Inner Bluegrass; namely, the 
presence of bluegrass pastures in the latter and their scarcity 
in the Pennyroyal Plain. 

A favorable topography and adaptable soils contribute to 
the large percentage of the total land in farms (Table 6) and 
the fact that a large part of the land in farms is tillable. De- 


' 
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cidedly a larger share of the farm land is classified as idle, 
fallow, or failure than would be expected, considering the fa. 
vorable physical features. This can be explained, at least ia 
part, by the fact that the topography is broken by sinks, many 
of which offer some obstruction to farming, and many fields have 
been depleted of their fertility as a result of over-cropping. 
Altho pastures occupy approximately the same area of the farm 
land as crops (Table 6), the productivity of the former is lower 
because pastures on tillable land, in order to compete with 
crops, must be highly productive. Highly productive pastures 
of the bluegrass type can be had on highly phosphatic soil, but 
such soil is not naturally present here. 


With pasture productivity low in relation to crop produc- 
tivity, the strong tendency in the direction of crops is to be 
expected. A large percentage of the farm land is in corn 
(Table 6). Tobacco, wheat, and legume hays are of about the 
same relative importance here as in the Bluegrass Area. 


Grain crops are more important and dairy cattle less im- 
portant here than in such sections as the Bluegrass and the 
areas of urban influence. Hogs are relatively more numerous 
than in the areas of greater grass production but are not so 
numerous in the Pennyroyal Plain as in the areas, such as the 
Lower Ohio Valley, where corn is decidedly more important. 
Sheep are of slight significance, but beef cattle are of some 
importance. Poultry is to be found on nearly every farm in 
this region altho it is largely limited to the needs of the home. 
On the whole, most of the energy on farms in this area is directed 
toward the production of field crops; namely, tobacco, corn, 
wheat, and hay. Further evidence of the importance of crops 
in the farming of this area is found in the fact that half the 
gross value of products is from this source. Items for house- 
hold use and livestock and livestock products account for the 
remaining part. Land values are approximately equal to the 
average for the state. 


Three divisions of the Pennyroyal Plain are shown on the 
Type-of-Farming Map (Frontispiece). The topographic fea- 


Sa 
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tures and therefore the farming of these subareas are somewhat 
different. 

The farms in the eastern portion are generally smaller than 
those in the middle or western sections. More emphasis is placed 
on livestock, especially dairy cattle, and considerably less em- 
phasis upon grain for sale; strawberries and tobacco are of im- 
portance. Land values are higher, and the gross value of prod- 
ucts per acre is greater (Table 11). 


Table 11. Characteristics of Farming in Area 5, Pennyroyal Plain, and 
its subdivisions (Tobacco-Livestock Area).1 


Item Area 5 Subarea Subarea | Subarea 
a db | Bye 
| | | | 
| Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
Percentage of state in the | | 
QiCSE), aa 5.2 Ze) io || al 
Percentage of the area in | 
jain Ieiie) a 92 94 92 | 90 
Percentage of farm land in: | 
Crops harvested ——______ 36 38 36 | 32 
Idle, failure and fallow —- 10 9 Tal | 12 
Total crop land =. 46 47 47 | 44 
| 
Plowable pasture ———---— 31 28 | 26 | 23 
Woods pasture —-—_. ee 4 6 3 | 6 
@them pasture — 2. 3 8 6 7 
Motalepasture —-——— ee: 38 42 35 36 
Woods not pasture —.—-—— 9 6 il 9 
@thertarm land | 7 5 alist “lal 
otal tarm. land= =. 100 100 100 100 
MOO GH DAStUne: =.= | 4 6 3 6 
Woods not pasture --—------- ) 6 7 9 
tot aeRWiOOdS) =. === 118% 12 10 15 
Motal crop land ——- 46 47 47 44 
Plowable pasture -.-.----——-~ 31 28 26 23 
Mota tilaple: land, = ——— etl 75 73 67 
Com) .-. eee pei 17 18 ake | 16 
Wheel:  —-— y= == 2 2 2 | a 
Other small grain 22= = 2 3 2 | 2 
Total snaall srains 2 = 4 5 4 3 
TD SGCQHO) ee 4 | 4 7 | 3 
Fruit, truck, potatoes --- | al il 2 2 
Merunenhay go. = 2 | 3 2 2 
Nonelesumen lay, == 6 tl 5 5 
qptoeell Wate lah ee er 8 10 na iff 
Coico 2. eee SS ees a =e | Co 
2 = 1 | 3 


Census, 1930. Selected samples as follows: Area 5, as in 
footnote 1, Table 6. Subarea 5a. Magisterial Districts; Metcalfe, No. 2, 
Hart, No. 3, Barren, Nos. 4, 5, and 6, Warren, Noss 1, 2230.4) 6, andi, 
Simpson, Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4. Subarea 5b. Magisterial Districts; Logan, 
Nos, 2, 3, and 6, Todd, Nos. 5 and 8, Christian, Nos. 4 and 5. Trigg, No. 
5. Subarea 5c. Magisterial Districts; Trigg, Nos. DB, Gi, Ga eyaGl Wo JUN Kony 
No. 1, Caldwell, Nos. 1, 4, and 6 

2Zess than half of one percent. 


1#Rrom U. S. 
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Table 11. Characteristics of Farming in Area 5, Pennyroyal Plain, and 
its subdivisions (Tobacco-Livestock Area)} (concluded). 


Item | Area 5 Subares Supe Su 
| | 
| Number | Number Number | Number 
Numbers of livestock per | 
1000 acres of farm land: | 
Dairy) cows. === = = 27 37 25 | 20 
BeciiCO WSs ee 3 3 3 | 2 
Other cattle 23 38 26 | 23 
All cattle 53 78 54 | 45 
Sows and gilts farrowing_. 6 | 6 5 | 5 
Other hogs 64 64 50 45 
All hogs 70 70 55 50 
Sheep and lambs a 30 35 30 | 20 
(Poultry 350 450 300 | 275 
Horses _ 5 9 10 8 | tS) 
VEU eS ere ea ee See 18 18 a | 16 
Horses and mules -_.....- 27 28 | 24 
Se ee a De ee 
| | | 
Percent | Percent Percent | Percent 
Percentage of the total fw | 
gross value of products: | 
CTO DS wet eee we a | 50 | 60 | 45 
NEVES COG Ke sen ee ] 18 | 14 | 19 
Livestock products -.....| 14 10 | 13 
INerateshe Woroyeliies! — ett 2 | ", | Z 1 
Households USC es me 18 18 | 16 22 
Ota eee See | 100 100 100 | 100 
t 
| | | 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Gross value of products | | 
DELeA Chee wee | 1B OO | 14.00 12.00 9.00 
Value of land and build- | | 
Thaeaey Tone Keres) 2 ee 43.00 | 52.00 42.00 | 24.00 
| 


The middle portion has many very large farms. The large 
proportion of the gross value of products derived from crops in 
1929 shows their importance. Livestock contributed a smaller 
share of the gross value of products here than in either of the 
other two subareas (Table 11). 

Of the three subareas, the western one shows the lowest 
land values and the lowest gross value of products per acre. 
Less emphasis is placed upon crops and more on livestock than 
in the middle portion, but the proportion of gross income from 
crops 1s not so low as in the eastern part, nor does the propor- 
tion from livestock and livestock products in the west equal the 
figures for the east. This situation is brought about by the 


a 
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slightly higher proportion of the farm land in woods and the 
smaller proportion in tillable land than is found in either of 
the other two subareas. The farms «re intermediate in size in 
comparison with farms in the other two subareas (Table 11). 


The total acreage in farms, improved land, and crop land 
in farms in Area 5 has probably changed but little in the past 
50 years, in contrast with increases and decreases in other parts 
of Kentucky. The corn acreage has remained about the same. 
Since tobacco has always been an important crop here, the in- 
crease in tobacco acreage since 1880 has not been so great as in 
other parts of Kentucky. The decline in small-grain acreage, 
characteristic of Kentucky in general, probably has not been so 
ereat in the Pennyroyal Plain. Strawberries have been of im- 
portance in the central subarea, but the total acreage of this 
erop is probably on the decline, while it is increasing in the 
eastern portion of the Pennyroyal. Cotton has disappeared 
entirely. In most sections beef cattle have been replaced by 
dairy cattle to some extent but they are now increasing in im- 
portance again, especially on the larger farms and in the 
central subarea of the Pennyroyal. 


Because the boundaries of the Pennyroyal Plain do not 
conform to county lines it has not been possible to establish the 
definite trends in the agriculture of this area by using census 
figures. It is apparent that changes have taken place and are 
worth noting, even tho absolute figures are not available. 


AREA NO. 6. WESTERN COAL FIELD. SUBSISTENCE-TOBACCO 
AREA 


The type of farming here may be termed a subsistence- 
tobacco type. Of the small amount of land in farms only a 
little over half is used for production. Crops and pasture ars 
approximately equal in area, and the productivity of both is 
low. Corn is the major crop in acreage, but tobacco is more 
important on the basis of gross farm receipts, since the corn is 
used for the needs of the family as well as for those of the mule, 
ihe cow, the pig or two, and the poultry. Part-time work in the 
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coal mines or oil and gas fields is important for many of the 
farmers. 


The character of the farming here has much in common with 
that of the ‘‘mountains.’’ Geologically, the areas are similar, 
being now separate parts of a formerly united area. A number 
of differences appear, however, justifying their separate treat- 
ment, one being the presence of tobacco ag a cash crop. 


Area 6 ineiudes much of the coal measure territory of the 
western part of the state and particularly that part lying toward 
the center of the state. Included also are the Chester sandstone 
areas between the Western Coal Field proper and the Penny- 
royal Plain. The topography is rolling to rough, in general, 
however, the slopes are not steep, the ridge tops are rounded, 
and the valley bottoms are wide. The soils are of sandstone 
and shale origin. Both topography and soil are unfavorable to 
a highly productive agriculture, especially if too large a propor- 
tion of the land is cropped in corn or tobacco. 

Attention should be drawn here to the fact that the Western 
Coal Field, as a geological unit, includes large areas of bottom 
land, the effect of ponding of the river valleys in a previous 
geological period. This ponding resulted in the deposition of 
silty material in the valleys, giving rise to large areas of level 
land of high fertility. Much of this bottom land is still swampy 
and covered with trees. Some of it has been drained thru large 
public drainage projects, and in these sections the type of farm- 
ing departs radically from that of the neighboring uplands with 
their rough topography and poor soils. As blocked out, the 
Western Coal lield as a type-of-farming area includes some of 
this bottom land, but it is not intended that this should be 
included in the type of farming described here, 


Markets are available to farmers of this area in both the 
nearby mining towns and the more distant cities. Transporta- 
tion is possible by railways serving ihe mining towns and by 
the major highways. The interior roads, however, are still poor 
and, under the influence of the rough topography, make regular 
marketing facilities, such as are necessary with milk or quality 
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eream, difficult or impossible. Tobacco can be hauled out by 
wagon to the main roads where it is reloaded on trucks and 
transported to such markets as Hopkinsville, Bowling Green, 
and Princeton, or Madisonville, Henderson, and Owensboro. 

The land use of this area is indicative of low agricultural 
productivity. Of the total land area, approximately two-thirds 
isin farms. This low proportion is due partly to ownership by 
coal companies but in greater measure te the rough topography 
and poor soil (Table 6). 

Barely half of the farm land is reported as tillable. An 
element tending to lower the amount of tillable land of this area 
is the large proportion of the farm land in woods. Altho ap- 
proximately two-fifths of the farm land is reported as potential 
crop land, idle land reduces the proportion in crops harvested 
to less than one-third of the farm land (Table 6). One-fourth 
of the farm land is in pasture. 

Corn makes up four-fifths of the crops other than hay. It 
is largely a subsistence product, being used for the family needs 
as well as for the few livestock and poultry. The products used 
in the household represent over one-third of the gross value of 
products of the farm. The inclusion of tobacco, however, on the 
average Western Coal Field farm, makes the farming somewhat 
commercial, 

The small proportion of legumes ana the larger proportion 
of other hay (largely redtop and wild and other grass hays) 
reflects the acidity and low productivity of the soil. A large 
proportion of annual legumes indicates an effort to overcome 
adverse soil conditions. 

The area cannot be considered a livestock area on the basis 
of numbers. The number of milk cows barely amounts to a cow 
or two per farm, after allowing for a few of the more definitely 
specialized dairy herds near the mining camps or larger towns. 
The dairying is thus the home-use type, with ocassionally a little 
surplus butterfat for sale. 

When similarly judged by figures for beef animals, the 
area cannot be considered as an important beef-producing 
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region. Swine are likewise few, in keeping with the small 
amount of grain produced. The low yield and small acreage of 
corn give little more than is necessary for household use. The 
area ranks low in the number of sheep and lambs principally be- 
cause of poor pastures and predatory dogs. Poultry, altho a 
minor enterprise on most farms, is relatively more important 
here where other livestock enterprises are still more limited. 

Indicative of the low productivity of Area 6 is the low gross 
value of products per acre of farm land: $7. One-fourth of 
this is credited to crops and a trifle over a fourth to livestock 
and livestock products, while nearly half is devoted to the use 
of the farm families. Forest products are relatively more im- 
portant here than in other areas. The section has much woods, 
and the coal mines afford a market for timber in the form of 
ties and mine props. 

Real-estate values here are the lowest in the state, averaging 
$22 per acre for land and buildings. The value of machinery 
per acre is also low since it cannot be used very effectively on 
the rough topography and consists principally of hand tools or 
small horsedrawn implements. Corn and tobaceo are better 
suited than any other crops to this situation, 

Historically, the development of farms in Area 6 has been 
similar to that reported for the state as a whole, except for the 
fact that tobacco today occupies about the same position as in 
1880, in contrast with an increase for the state as a whole. The 
numbers of hogs, sheep, and all cattle have declined consistently 
since 1850, while dairy cattle have shown some increase. 


AREA NO. 7. LOWER OHIO RIVER VALLEY. CORN-LIVESTOCK-~ 
TOBACCO AREA 


The farming here includes a corn-livestock type, in the 
more westerly part of the area centering in Union county, and a 
tobacco-corn-livestock type, in the eastern part centering in 
Henderson and Daviess counties, with considerable attention to 
crops and feeder livestock on the bottom lands. (See Table 12.) 
This is highly a commercial type of farming area. Corn is the 
major crop in both parts of the area, tho small grain, particu- 
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larly wheat, is important ; tobacco is a minor crop in the western 
part but makes an important contribution to the farm income in 
the eastern section. The western part is more a livestock area. 


The surface consists of rolling uplands and broad, level bot- 
toms. The latter were originally swampy and covered with 
trees. Much cf the bottom land has been drained, but consider- 
able drainage and clearing remains to be completed. The up- 
lands include a very definite stream pattern, with gentle slopes 
leading down from the divides. 


The soils of the uplands are yellow, silty to sandy loams, 
largely loessial in origin and very productive, especially those 
found nearer the Ohio River. Farther away from the river the 
depth of these loessial soils decreases, and they are apparently 
less productive. The bottom-land soils are highly productive 
silty and clay loams. Altho much of the coarser silty material 
in the bottom land soils originated in the nearby Pennsylvania 
sandstones, a great deal of fine caleareous material has been 
brought down by the river and has added much to the fertility 
of the soils. 

Markets for the tobacco of the area are available in Hender- 
son and Owensboro, originally important river towns, and in 
Madisonville, an important city in the coal area. Livestock are 
marketed at more distant centers. Excellent transportation 
facilities are offered by the railroads and trucks. 

The land use in this area indicates a high state of produc- 
tivity on both uplands and bottoms. O£ the total land area 80 
percent is in farms, and more than three-fourths of this is till- 
able. Of this tillable land, over half is in harvested crops; in 
the bottom lands the proportion is more than three-fifths. The 
upland districts have over twice as mucli land in pasture as the 
bottoms, having apparently developed a cropping system with 
considerable pasture on land which is plowable. The use of 
this pasture for livestock, in combination with the crops on the 
uplands, is significantly different from that on the bottom Jands 
because the latter has relatively and absolutely much more crop- 
ping. The high state of fertility of the alluvial bottoms permits 
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this heavy cropping in corn without the usual rest period so 
necessary on less fertile soil. 

Corn, representing slightly more than one-half of the har- 
vested crops, is the major crop on the uplands, and the propor- 
tion of the land devoted to it here is larger than that in any 
other area in Kentucky. Hays, most of which are of the legume 
type, small grains, and tobacco occupy jess than one-fifth of the 
farm area. 

The number of cattle, whether beef cows, steers, or other 
cattle, approximates the average for the state. Swine are the 
most important livestock, the number of sows and gilts and total 
swine being equaled nowhere else in the state. There are only a 
few sheep, and poultry is a minor enterprise. The number of 
livestock on the bottom lands tends to run high in animals using 
concentrates, such as hogs and feeder cattie, but less in pastare- 
using animals, such as beef cows and sheep. Some dairying is 
practiced where the location is favorable for marketing and 
where sanitary conditions are possible. 

The gross value of products is $13 per acre of farm land. 
That this is a truly commercial farming area may be judged by 
the facts that less than one-sixth of this is attributed to products 
for household use and that the valuation of land and buildings 
is about the same as the state average. 

The type of farming found in the eastern section of Area 7 
differs enough from that in the western section to warrant 
separation of the area into two parts. They do not differ great- 
ly in the percentage of land in farms, the proportion of land 
that is tillable, or the proportion of crops harvested. The east- 
ern section, however, has about one-fourth of its land in pasture, 
the western section over one-third. Other differences are shown 
in specific crops, notably small grains, which are more important 
in 7-b, and tobacco, which is more important in 7-a. Other 
relationships are essentially the same. 

In Subarea 7-b the item, of all cattle, appears more impor- 
tant because of the very large number of beef cows. The figures 
for these and for hogs exceed the figures for all other parts of the 
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state. This is a corn-producing area with corn-consuming live- 
stock high in number; moreover, large quantities of corn are 
sold as cash grain. Union county agriculture more nearly ap- 
proaches the corn-belt type of farming than does that of any 
other area in Kentucky. 


Value per acre of farm land and the gross value of products 
per acre do not differ greatly within these two subareas. In Sub- 
area 7-a, however, over half of this gross value is derived from 
crops and less than one-third from livestock, while legs than one- 
third of the returns on farms in Subarea 7-b is from crops and 


Table 12. Characteristics of Farming in Area 7, Lower Ohio Valley, 
and its subdivisions (Livestock- Tobacco Area) .t 


Item Area 7 Subarea Subarea 

Ta Tb 
| 

Percent Percent Percent 

encentaseror state im the areas 6 Bol 4 3.0 
Percentage of the area in farm land _._ | 83 83 | 87 

Percentage of farm land in: | 

Cropsmbarvested: -=- 28. tes a | 44 | 45 | 47 
Tdlemiaiures and fallow soe = =| 12 | 18} | 9 
Rota leCropmland, @ sea ee ee ee Se | 56 58 | 56 
Plowable pasture 22 21 29 
NVOOdSm pastures... amt 3 3 3 
Other pasture -._ Led 5 a | 4 
AOU ASU Cw ee ee 30 28 36 
VY QOGIS! INOUE TORISEDIRS = 5 5 | 3 
Othermetarimn = lances ee g 9 | 5 
PLOcMetaLiaylat ese eo ee ee 100 100 | 100 
Wioods! pasture =.= Biya Sen ee = 3 | 3 
WVOOdSenOteDAStITG! =e ee Te 53 5 | 3 
ANOUEHT \yOxeOl. al ae EE : 8 | 8 6 
PRO LAIRCK OD La TC wate ee ee ee | 56 58 | 56 
OW eDlempPAStUMe, oe i 22 21 | 29 
INGEN) qenlllenoy vey ewes We ea Le Se ee | 78 79 | 85 
(CGIATY penn OS i Ss | 25 25 | 28 
WARIO Ge an aL 4a ee ene wee eee a 3 2 | 5 
@ therein all terrain ae eee ee re es il 2 2 
ROC ames ie We or atin ee | 4 | 4 | 7 
ODAC CO ween eee eee ee os ee | 4 | 5 | 1 
EECUC eC UCK pOLatOCS te | 2 | il | Zi 
WASEDA TGIEIAVC ee = ER ee ne 2 | 3 | 3 
Non-legume hay Ul | 7 | 7 
lq OLE “Janke y ae ee ee ld Se Se 9 | 10 10 
COFCO Teena weird Be ae ah aa | Rees |S Wretese 
Remaining crops 2 2 | i 


1From U. S. Census, 1930. Selected samples as follows: Area 7, as in 
footnote 1, Table 6. Subarea 7a. Daviess, Henderson, and McLean coun- 
ties. Subarea 7a. Union county. 

Less than half of one percent. 
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Table 12. Characteristics of Farming in Area 7, Lower Ohio Valley, 
and its subdivision! (concluded). 


Item | Area 7 Sua Bek e 
Me ee ee ee eee eee oe 
| 
Number Number | Number 
Numbers of livestock per 1000 acres | | 
of farm land: | 
Dairys COWS) ee ee ee 23 23 | 20 
IBCCtaCOW S Wee ee a 4 2 | 12 
Other cattle =| 24 20 | 44 
PAN CA ttle mesee eee See 51 45 | 76 
Sows sand erties eta iro will See eee | i151 9 22 
Others horse. eS 105 89 nog 
CAH © 215 eee ee ee ee 116 98 | 221 
Siavacior GunGl ewe) 5 ee 3 19 | 38 
IPO ulti y ae ee a ee ee LO) 440 |e 
TT OTS es wees a 14 13) | ‘lak 
Niles eee ee eee 21 De | 19 
torsesvand mnUle¢s ee | 35 37 | 36 
i ee Rr 
| | 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
Percentage of the total .gross value | 
of products: 
Crops) ee ee ee es 48 54 28 
THIVieStOCks Wee ee ee | 23 ull 48 
Miviestocks produ CtS a= = | 12 12 dil! 
Horests products === | i 1 3 
PTOUSE HOLM S Ce ee ee ee | 16 16 13 
FING tT ee eee ee | 100 | 100 | 100 
| | 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
Gross value of products per acre -—...._- | 13.00 42 Oe 13.00 
Value of land and buildings per acre —_ 51.00 56.00 | 54.00 


nearly two-thirds is from livestock, emphasizing the large num- 
ber of beef cattle and hogs on these farms. Altho the proportion 
of gross value of products utilized on the farms is very low, con- 
sidering the figures for the state as a whole, this proportion is 
somewhat greater in 7-a, largely because farms here are smaller 
than those in 7-b. 

In contrast with, increases in tobacco acreage for the state 
as a whole, the tobacco acreage in Area 7 has changed but little 
in the past 50 years. Altho there has been some decline in the 
acreage of small grain and an increase in the acreage of hay, 
adjustments in these crops have not been so marked as in the 
state as a whole. 


Hogs have not declined so much, and the number in Sub- 


—— 
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area 7-b actually exceeds the number in 1880. Dairy cattle 
have increased in both subareas but to a greater degree in 7-a, 
and the trend in the number of sheep has been downward. 


AREA NO. 8& PURCHASE REGION. TOBACCO-GENERAL-FARM- 
ING AREA 

Altho the farming in the Jackson Purchase® presents a 
varied agricultural picture, it is characterized as a tobacco type. 
In the southwestern section cotton is the important crop, while 
in the vicinity of Paducah truck, fruit, and potato crops are 
more in evidence. Tobacco is of considerable importance as a 
source of cash income in much, of the remainder of the Purchase, 
especially in the better areas. Minor enterprises entering into 
the organization of farms in this area are dairy cows, hogs, 
poultry, and some sheep. 

The elevation of the uplands of this area is considerably 
less than in the rest of Kentucky, and there are no high hills or 
mountains. Much of the surface, however, is rendered uneven 
by large streams, deep ravines, and gullies, because the soil is 
particularly subject to gully erosion. The land is almost free 
from rocks and rock fragments, 

The soil of this area is distinguished from that of other 
areas by its origin. Purchase soil, especially that of the up- 
lands, is made up of transported material (loess), while soil in 
other parts of the state was formed largely from rock forma- 
tions not unlike the present underlying rocks. The soil of the 
Purchase Area, as a rule, is deeper and looser than that of other 
areas. 

One of the distinct handicaps to the social and agricultural 
development of the Purchase has been transportation. Railroad 
and river transportation was adequate, but the highway system 
was very inadequate until recent years. Thus farms were 
limited to the production of salable products of a high value and 
small proportionate bulk. With roads impassable most of the 
year, farmers had few opportunities to introduce farm enter- 


® Hight counties lying west of the Tennessee river, acquired by purchase 
trom the Chickasaw Indians in 1818, thru the efforts of General Jackson. 
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prises supplementary to tobacco and thus to improve their in- 
comes. Thru the effort of the federal, state, and county govern- 
ments, considerable improvements have been made recently in 
roads. The region now has a network of roads which is being 
improved at a rapid rate, so that most farmers will soon have 
access to an all-weather road. This will do much toward en- 
abling farmers to develop farm enterprises that utilize their 
resources more effectively. 


Tenancy, particularly in the more specialized tobacco-grow- 
ing district, is very high. For the mosi part, the rental is on a 
crop-share basis. The tenant or cropper in the Purchase, how- 
ever, usually grows some corn on shares, in addition to his 
tobacco crop. The growing of corn is more important and the 
acreage of corn on tenant tracts is greater in this and other 
dark-tobacco sections than in the burley belt, the most important 
reason for this being the low value of the dark-tobacco crop. 
The limited tobacco acreage possible per tenant makes necessary 
the addition of a subsistence crop, such as corn, for household 
use. 


A large share of the total land in the eight counties of the 
Purchase is in farms (Table 6). Of the land in farms, about 
three-fourths is classified as improved or tillable, one-seventh 1s 
woodland, and the remainder consists of building sites and waste. 
The proportion of woodland is slightly larger than in much of 
the state, and the amount of waste land is also proportionately 
greater. This is explained by the large areas of poorly drained 
bottom land that are not suited to agricultural use to any great 
extent, yet are included in the farm acreage. Poor drainage 
also accounts for the fact that a much larger share of the till- 
able land is classified as idle and crop failure than in other sec- 
tions of the state. Since much of the bottom land is subject to 
overflow, the harvesting of crops is made somewhat uncertain 
(Table 6). 


Land in harvested crops occupies about one-third of the 
area in farms and land in pasture somewhat less. Corn is by 
far the most important crop. The proportion of farm land in 
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tobacco is very low, but in the sections of the Purchase where it 
is really an important crop, the proportion equals the highest 
figures for the other tobacco-growing areas (Table 13). 


Legume hays are probably more important in the Purchase 
region, in relation to other kinds of hay grown, than in any other 
agricultural area in the state, with the possible exception of the 
areas near cities. The acreage in legume hay is practically equal 
to the acreage in other hays, whereas the acreage in legume hay 
in all other areas varies from one-fourth to one-half of the acre- 
age in non-legume hays (Table 6). This is explained in part 
by the very gencral use of annual legume crops and by the great 
need for hay to feed the large number of dairy animals. Along 
with this large amount of hay in the Purchase is a correspond- 
ingly small amount of wheat and other small grains. This large 
proportion of hay land and small proportion of small-grain land 
may be attributed to the small size of the farm operations which, 
in turn, determine a relatively more intensive use of the land 
than small-grain growing. Such small grains as are planted for 
cover and nurse crops usually are grazed down and not harvested 
for grain. 

Altho cotton plays a minor role, measured by the crop acre- 
age of the Purchase as a whole, it occupies a very large propor- 
tion of the harvested crop acreage in the localities in the Pur- 
chase where it is produced. Truck and fruit crops likewise 
occupy a relatively small proportion of the farm land but, on 
farms where they are grown, they assume an important place in 
the farm organization, especially as concerns income. 


Thus corn and hay, produced largely for livestock ¢on- 
sumption on the farm, occupy four-fifths of the total crop area. 
The remaining fifth of the area in crops is almost entirely in 
cash crops, mainly tobacco, cotton, fruit, potatoes, and truck. 
Of these, tobacco is by far the most important, both in acreage 
and cash income. 

There is considerable dairying in the Purchase (Table 138). 
This is largely explained by the small operator’s need for an in- 
tensive enterprise to supplement the reduced income from to- 
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bacco, which has resulted from the drastic price reduction in 
dark tobacco that occurred some years ago and still continues. 
The dairy enterprise has proved to be a relatively profitable one. 
Creameries are located at Fulton and Paducah, and milk con- 
denseries at Mayfield and Murray. In addition, cream is shipped 
to such points as Nashville, Tennessee, and Evansville, Indiana. 

Judged by numbers, hogs are more important than beef 
cattle, when compared with figures for the remainder of Ken- 
tucky. Both are more or less concentrated in the sections 
having a relatively large production of corn. In such areas the 
number of sows, and gilts is double and treble the average. 
Hogs in much of the remainder of the Purchase are for home 
consumption only. The Purchase ranks very low in the number 
of sheep, because of the small amount of pasture and the use by 
dairy cattle of such pasture as is available. Chickens, for the 
most part, are kept in small flocks which fit in well with the 
other farm enterprises. Turkeys and other kinds of poultry are 
of minor importance. 

From the foregoing data it is evident that dairy cattle, hogs, 
and poultry are the important classes of productive livestock 
in the Purchase. Figures showing gross value of products for 
the Purchase are somewhat higher than similar figures for the 
coal-mining areas and for the eastern Pennyroyal but lower 
than those for other areas of the state. 

In value of land and buildings per acre the Purchase Region 
ranks below all other areas of the state except the two coal 
fields. 

Agricultural possibilities and resulting standards of living 
are considerably different in various localities of the Purchase, 
so it has been divided into six subareas. (See Frontispiece.) 

The Bottoms (Subareas 8-a and 8-b). Surrounding the Pur- 
chase on the east, north, and west, along the Tennessee, Ohio, 
and Mississippi rivers, are the sections known as the Bottoms 
(Subarea 8-a) and Big Bottoms (Subarea §-b). These subareas 
are mostly very narrow and somewhat irregular but have the 
uniform characteristic of being a flood plain of overflow land 
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and, except where levees have been built, are flooded during 
periods of high water. Consequently, few farm buildings are 
located in these areas, the farmsteads being situated on the ad- 
jacent second bottoms or hills. If livestock are kept, the loca- 
tion of farm buildings back from the bottoms becomes doubly 
important, and where the number of livestock is large some ad- 
ditional upland is necessary so that sufficient grazing and hay 
may be provided. 


The farming on the bottoms of the Tennessee, Ohio, and 
most of the Mississippi is limited largely to growing corn. Yields 
are good, and often the same field is put into corn year after 
year. Some other crops may be produced, such as soybeans for 
hay, but little land is left for them. Much of the land is in woods 
or is idle because of insufficient drainage. 


The bottoms along the Mississippi are decidedly broader 
than those of either the Ohio or Tennessee, especially in western 
Hickman and Fulton counties. Here they are known as ““Big 
Bottoms’’ and are distinguished from the bottoms in other areas 
by the fact that levees have been built and farm buildings are 
located on the river flood plain. The farming is also decidedly 
different from that of the other bottom areas since the only 
strictly cotton farms in Kentucky are located here. A consider- 
able portion of the tillable land is in this crop. The farms are 
iarge and the fields large and level. Much of the labor is fur- 
nished by negro cropper tenants, and the type of farming takes 
on many of the characteristics of the cotton-plantation farming 
of the south. In addition to cotton, alfalfa, wheat, and corn 
are raised. Almost no pasturing is done, and little livestock is 
kept beyond the immediate needs of the farm. The agriculture 
is classified as a cotton-cash-corn type of farming (Table 13). 


The Big Bottoms of the Jackson Purchase are the most pro- 
ductive of all the Purchase area. The value of land and build- 
ings per acre is above similar figures for other subareas of the 
Purchase. Altho the full agricultural use of these lands can 
follow only after considerable improvement by draining or by 
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the use of levees, the area as a whole is of superior agricultural 
quality in comparison with other Purchase subareas (Table 13). 


Subarea 8-c. After crossing the bottoms along the Ten- 
nessee, moving westward into the Purchase Region, the terrain 
immediately becomes very rough, with steep hillsides and narrow 
ridges. This is an area of little agriculture, where one-third or 
more of the farm land is in timber and less than half is classified 
as tillable. Such farming as is attempted is forced into the 
bottoms along small streams, largely because of the low fertility 
of the hillsides and the large amount of erosion. Altho some of 
these bottoms are of sufficient extent to permit fields of 10 to 15 
acres or larger, there are only small amounts of bottom land, 
and the area that may be cropped is decidedly limited. The 
total acreage of the average farm is usually large, but only a 
small proportion is devoted to harvested crops. The remainder 
is of little value for grazing or any other agricultural use 
(Table 18). 


The principal crop is corn. This is utilized mainly in sup- 
plying home needs; some is fed to the few hogs on hand, and a 
small proportion may be available for sale. A few dairy cattle 
are kept, and the small surplus of butterfat is sold. Beef cattle 
are rare. Some dark fire-cured tobacco is raised but it is of low 
quality and, relative to other sections of the Purchase, unim- 
portant (Table 13). Grass hays predominate, and pastures are 
poor. Yields of all crops are low. 


Subarea 8-d. As shown in the frontispiece, the area known 
as the Oak and Hickory Uplands is by far the largest in the 
Purchase, making up roughly half of the total area. The name 
applied to this subarea refers more to original-forest cover than 
the present land use. The section is distinguished from the 
Breaks of the Tennessee area inasmuch as the terrain here is not 
quite so rough, the ridges somewhat broader, and the slopes less 
steep, altho the topography is still classed as rough. Thus the 
surface is better adapted to cultivated crops and the soil pos- 
sibly a little more productive. Probably not more than one- 
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seventh of the farm area is in woods, and at least two-thirds of 
the land in farms is classified as tillable. 

Corn, again, is the most important crop. Legume hays pre- 
dominate, but other hay probably is less important than for the 
area asawhole. Dark tobacco is produced with somewhat better 
success than in the Breaks, yet the Oak and Hickory hills can 
hardly be classed as a tobacco area. 

Dairy cattle are relatively important in this area but do not 
approach the figure for the Barrens (Subarea 8-e). Likewise, 
sheep are somewhat more numerous here but still considerably 
below the figure for the Cane Hills (Table 13). 

The farms are generally small so that the individual opera- 
tor is forced into considerable over-cropping of land, resulting 
in badly eroded fields. It is an area of low productivity, tho 
somewhat better than the area previously discussed. The farm- 
ing here is characterized as a corn-tobacco type of farming. In 
both subareas just described the farm buildings are of a primi- 
tive character, consisting largely of hewn logs and hand-split 
shingles, and land values are low. 

Subarea 8-e.1° The Barrens is decidedly an area of favor- 
able topography and better soils. This area has less woods and 
a larger proportion of tillable land than most of the Purchase, 
tho figures for the Cane Hills equal these. Considerably more 
of the farm land is in harvested crops than is in pasture. Corn 
is by far the most important crop in acreage, but tobaeco oc- 
eupies a much larger proportion of the acreage than elsewhere, 
and the income from this represents a much larger proportion 
of the total farm receipts than it does in other parts of the Pur- 
chase Region. Legume hays equal or exceed all other hays. 
Other crops such as truck, small and tree fruits, and sweet 
potatoes are produced in considerable quantity in some locali- 
ties. Strawberries particularly are of importance on some 
farms. Dairy cattle are more important here, and the quality 
of feed crops produced is much superior to that of the Breaks of 
the Tennessee or the Oak and Hickory Uplands. Hogs are of 


W” See explanatory note accompanying Frontispiece. 
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importance, not as a single enterprise but as supplementary to 
dairy cattle, thus more sows and gilts are kept in this area than 
in any other part of the Purchase Region, except the areas high 
in corn production. Poultry likewise is important as a small- 
farm enterprise utilizing surplus waste food and feed products 
and adding to the farm cash income. hus with a fairly inten- 
sive system many small farms have developed in the Barrens. 
The average size is considerably below 100 acres. Tenancy is very 
prevalent, altho cropper tenants are limited almost entirely to 
the tobacco crop, most tenants raising, in addition to their to- 
bacco, a small acreage of corn on shares. The appearance here 
is one of a fairly prosperous agriculture in contrast with the 
two areas discussed previously. The per acre value of land and 
buildings is intermediate (Table 13). 


Farming on the Barrens in Calloway and Graves counties 
is very similar except that there is less emphasis on truck and 
fruit crops in Graves. The tobacco grown is a dark fire-eured 
type of good quality and yield. In central Ballard and western 
McCracken counties, white burley is the dominant type. Just 
why one type should be grown in one area and not in another 
is not altogether clear. Some report that the soil is better in 
the burley area. Others think that buzley ‘‘just got started”’ 
and that habit prevails. In any event, with the declining prices 
for dark tobacco and more stable prices for burley, farmers have 
had little reason to maintain their dark tobacco acreage in this 
area, and with the skill developed and barns available for pro- 
ducing an air-cured type of tobacco white burley has been on the 
increase. Its production has not been extended into other areas 
of the Purchase, however, during this period. Local warehouses 
are available in the Purchase for sale ot dark tobacco, whereas 
burley must be trucked eastward, much. of it going to Owens- 
boro. There is a dark tobacco cooperative in the Purchase, 


Strawberry-shipping associations are located at Mayfield 
and Padueah and cream-collecting stations are distributed along 
all the main and county highways. 


Altho the productivity of the Barrens does not approach 
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that of the Bottoms, it is distinctly better than that of the 
Breaks along the Tennessee or that of the Oak and Hickory 
uplands. Erosion, tho a problem, can be controlled without 
much effort, and such soil improvement practices as are neces- 
sary are not difficult and give surprising results. ‘This is a to- 
bacco-corn type of farming, combined with such other enter- 
prises as dairying and truck and fruit crops. On the whole this 
may be said to be an area of agricultural promise, and tho not 
the best agricultural area, still one of considerable economic 
importance to the Purchase, because of its extent. 

Subarea 8-f. Adjacent to the Mississippi river bottoms 
end extending eastward to the western border of the Oak and 
Hickory Uplands is an area known as the Cane Hills. Altho the 
topography here varies from very rough in the west and north 
portions to roiling and level in the east and south portions, the 
loessial soil is of high fertility, produces good yields, and sup- 
ports a prosperous agriculture. 

Forty pereent of the land in farms is in harvested crops; 
the proportion of farm land in pasture is slightly higher than in 
other areas of the Purchase. Legume hays are important and 
exceed all other hays in acreage. Tobacco is relatively unim- 
portant from the standpoint of land use. A few farmers grow 
some cotton. As in all other areas, corn is the important crop, 
the proportion of the farm area in this crop being higher only 
in the bottom areas (Table 13). 

Dairy cattle, tho not so important as in the Barrens, are 
about as important as in much of the remainder of the Purchase. 
The number of hogs is larger than for any other subarea of the 
Purchase. Beef cattle are of minor importance, but sheep and 
lambs reach the largest numbers here. The large amount of 
livestock indicates productive crop and pasture land and marks 
this as a subarea ranking with the Bottoms as one of the best 
agricultural sections in the Purchase. 

The per-acre value of the land and buildings is high. Farms 
are somewhat larger, especially in the southern portion, and 
may be said to embrace a general type of farming, with tobacco 
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and dairy and other livestock products as the principal sources 
of receipts. Some truck and fruits are produced. On the 
whole, this is an area of superior agricultural qualities relative 
to the whole Purchase Region. 

Subarea 8-g. Along the northern border, adjacent to the 
Ohio river bottoms and extending into the interior in eastern 
McCracken county, is a broad, level area known as the Second 
Bottoms. This was formed as a flood plain of the Ohio when 
the level of the river was considerably higher than it is today. 
Because of lack of drainage this area is inferior in agricultural 
productivity to the Barrens but probably shghtly better than 
the Oak and Hickory Uplands. Much of the land is in corn. 
Important crops produced for sale vary from, small fruits, 
orchards, and truck crops in eastern and central McCracken 
county near Paducah to corn for cash grain in the western 
section. Little tobacco is produced in this area, tho it was of 
more importance in the past. Strawberries and raspberries are 
the most important small fruits. Apples are widely grown, and 
peaches have been produced, but there has been a poor market 
for the latter. Sweet potatoes are a crop of some importance. 
In the western portion of the subarea is a small truck area paral- 
leling the Ohio river, crossing the Ballard-McCracken county 
line, and extending into each of these counties a short distance. 

Some livestock are kept, especially dairy cattle, in the vicin- 
ity of Paducah, and there are some hogs. Sheep and beef cattle 
are unimportant. 

Agriculturally the Second Bottoms are limited in their 
possibilities, judging by their present development. However, 
the farming as practiced today is a considerable improvement 
over that of a decade ago. The average value of buildings per 
acre was low in 1929. 

The relationship of crops to each other has varied consider- 
ably in the past fifty years in the Purchase. Altho the relation 
of corn to the crop area has not varied greatly, small grains lost 
their important position in 1879 and hay has increased. The hay 
acreage in 1929 was ten times the figure for 1879 and small grain 
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one-eighth the 1879 figure. A comparison of these with similar 
figures for the state as a whole (Fig. 3) reveals that the in- 
crease in hay acreage and the decreage in the acreage of small 
grain is considerably more pronounced in the Purchase section 
than in the state in general. The amount of land in tobacco has 
increased by one-half of the original figures and now occupies a 
somewhat higher percentage of the crop area than formerly. 
Likewise the cotton acreage has shown an increase. Figures for 
small fruits, truck crops, and potatoes are considered too inac- 
curate to be used in this connection, but the acreage in all these 
has undoubtedly been on the increase during this period. 

While dairy cattle have increased to almost twice the num- 
ber of fifty years ago, the number of hogs has decreased by one- 
half. The number of sheep is practically unchanged. Altho 
adequate data are lacking, it is known that poultry has been on 
the increase. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It is apparent that the agriculture of Kentucky includes 
many different types of farming. To a large extent these tend 
to be localized in areas of homogeneous character, termed type- 
of-farming areas. This is the result of localization of those 
forces which have acted together to bring about the types of 
farming which now prevail. 

In any type-of-farming area, departures from the dominant 
type may be found. ‘This is because of differences in the forces 
themselves, in their combination, or in the intensity of their 
action. These differences in the forces involved and in the re- 
sulting types of farming are important in understanding the 
agriculture of the state and why it appears as varied as it is. 
Differences in productivity and in attendant living conditions 
are apparent in traversing even relatively short distances. The 
recognition and thoro understanding of the limitations, handi- 
caps, and advantages in any locality should go far toward stimu- 
lating the concern of farmers as well as business and professional 
men in their appreciation of the attendant agricultural pos- 
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sibilities. Desirable adjustment among the factors of agricul- 
tural production can be achieved only with careful study and — 
considerable experience in observing the way in which they 
operate. Effective and immediate use of such, an analysis should 
lead to an improvement in the position of Kentucky farmers, 
individually and collectively. The need for a consideration of — 
effective changes that will lead to the wisest use of our agricul- 
tural resources is most urgent. 4 


